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Programs for March 


No subject is giving rise to more discussion at present than that of Recre- 
ation, among those whose chief interest is the welfare of young people, of 
which there seem to be two distinct classes—the actively constructive and the 
destructive, or at best merely passive. There is an old saying that “an empty 
house is better than a bad tenant,” but there is also an old story of the house 
that was emptied and swept and offered a refuge for spirits more evil than 
those which had been driven out. To keep our children away from the 
“movies” and to offer them no substitute equally attractive is not the method 
of the “better parenthood” for which we stand. Let us consider this month 


Recreation—Real or Artificial) 


Fewer papers are suggested because this matter is one of practice, not 
theory, and a program which does not include a report of local conditicas and 
some recommendations to be developed into plans will be a waste of valuable 
time. 


For the High School and Grade School Associations 


1. Newer Issues in Motion Pictures. 
2. What to See.—Suggestions. 

3. Seeing Things in the Fire. 

4. Making Girls Into Health Scouts. 


Discussion, Report, Recommendations and Plans for your own com- 
munity. 


For the Pre-School Circles 


1. The Age Appeal of Stories. 
2. Invest in Health. 


3. Questions for a Mother. 


Discussion of the Motion Picture as recreation for the child of pre- 
school age. Can you organize a co-operative system whereby one mother 
takes care of a group of “run-abouts” one afternoon a week while the other 


mothers go to the movies in peace? 


The “Questions” should be distributed to members of Pre-School and 
Grade School groups. 
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The President's Message 


ERHAPS the most difficult task today for an organization is to keep true to its 
p purpose. The multiplicity of interests, so closely related as at times to seem 

identical, the offered opportunities to serve this and that forward movement, the 
well-nigh incessant cry of “Lo, here! or Lo, there!” threaten to bewilder us and to 
cause us to lose sight of the real reason for our existence in these days of over-organiza- 
tion, when of making many societies there is no end, and much joining is a weariness 
to the flesh. 

Our object is two-fold, not as two independent aims, but rather as two expressions 
of one ideal, and if we are to achieve success in either we must spend our energies in 
traveling forward along our own line, not in scattering them over ground already being 
covered by others. 

Let me state here the condensed version of our “Aims and Purposes,” which met 
with general approval when we applied for our extension of Charter two years ago: 

“The objects of this Congress are: 

1. To promote Child Welfare in home, school, church and community; to raise 
the standard of home life; to secure more adequate laws for the care and 
protection of women and children. 


2. To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and 
teachers may co-operate intelligently in the training of the child; and to 
develop between educators and the general public such united effort as will 


secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual education.” 


Is this a low ambition? A thousand times, No! Rather is it worthy of the best 
we can give it in the hope that by constant striving we may some day come in sight 
of our goal. We need all sorts of contacts, in order that this “best” may be developed, 
and as individuals we should form them. We need culture, a broad outlook, sympathy, 
toleration, political wisdom and legislative judgment, and we should seek and find 
these treasures when and where we may, in full personal freedom to do our utmost for 
self-development. But as an organization our work is clearly defined; we are pledged 
to the promotion of the welfare of children and to the bettering of the relationship 
between those two great educational forces, the Home and the School. 

“But,” we are told, “all activity, civic and political, involves the welfare of chil- 
dren.” True; it is only necessary to read the platforms of the Child Welfare Depart- 
ments of the League of Women Voters, the W. C. T. U., or the Federation of. Women’s 
Clubs to find demonstration of the fact that this is indeed “the century of the child.” 
All these great organizations in their forward sweep have gathered him up and are 
carrying him along as a part of their wide civic programs, but we—we have taken a 
little child and set him in our midst, and around him gather all our interests and plans 
and activities in the work of the Congress. 

To use a very homely illustration which to me makes clear what is so often the 
attitude of those who are or who have been Parent-Teacher workers, many of our 
members are like the affectionate mothers who drag with them on shopping tours or 
sight-seeing or to the “movies,” weary little people who try in vain to keep step, in the 
firm belief that what they are buying or seeing is for the good of the small boy or girl 
-—as indeed it may be. Just so are we in danger of carrying with us the idea of child 
welfare, trying to make it fit into all sorts of surroundings, doing no doubt something 
for it, but confusing and bewildering the issues and making slow progress toward our 
aim. Rather should we be like the wise mother who goes out of her home for rest and 
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recreation and variety in order that she may bring back to it a fresh interest and en- 
thusiasm, and the newest ideas to be adapted to her chief business, the welfare of her 


children. 
TRAINING FOR PARENTHOOD 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, which will be held in St. Paul, Minnesota, May 5-10, 
will have this central topic, and already a fine program is assured. Among the 
speakers who have accepted invitations to address the Congress are Miss Alma Binzel, 
Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, Miss Florence Hale, Dr. William Byron Forbush and Miss Julia 
Wade Abbot. The Convention will open as usual with a banquet, at which a number 
of distinguished guests will be present and will speak. A number of new plans have 
been made for this year, and one which will meet the approval of many delegates will 
be that for a series of open conferences on vital topics, conducted by experts who will 
not only present their subjects but will answer questions. It is hoped that this will be 
the greatest convention in point of attendance at least, which our organization has ever 
known. 


HoME EpUCATION 


To work out a practical plan of co-operation in making education available to all 

the people in their homes, the United States Commissioner of Education has called a 

national conference on home education to be held on May 7 at the University of Minne- 

sota in conjunction with the annual meeting of the National Congress of Mothers and 

Parent-Teacher Associations. Directors of extension education in universities, libra- 

rians, leaders in Parent-Teacher Association work, and others concerned with home edu- 

cation, are invited to this conference. 

Such is the brief announcement sent out by the Bureau of Education in Washing- 
ton, but how much more it means to us! On Wednesday in Convention Week the 
whole Congress will move out to the great State University of Minnesota, at the in- 
vitation of President Coffman, and will hold a day’s session there in conference with 
the heads of University Extension—our good friends in so many states—and with 
state librarians from all over our country, to work out a plan whereby their organiza- 
tions, with ours, may render better service to the homes of America. U. S. Com- 
missioner Tigert will preside at the conference, and among the speakers will be Dean 
Maphis of the University of Virginia, Mr. Carl Milam, Secretary of the American 
Library Association, Dr. Richard Burton of the University of Minnesota, Miss Sarah 
Askew of the New Jersey State Library, Mrs. Clifford Walker, the new national chair- 
man of Pre-School Circles, who as the wife of the Governor of Georgia is doing a 
marvellous work in home education, Miss Abby L. Marlatt, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics in the University of Wisconsin, and Miss Ellen C. Lombard, Director of the 
Home Education Division of the Bureau of Education. 

From this Conference will develop a program for a year’s work in which these 
four associations will unite. Let us by our attendance and our interest show that when 
opportunity knocks at our door, we are ready to open it wide and to offer both wel- 


come and service, freely. MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE. 


“Humanity, at present, in this nation, is deteriorating. It has a long 
way to go, but once really under way it will make the journey at a speed 
as high as that of some of the details of the modern life which have been 
responsible for the downhill tendency. 

“Roomier houses, better discipline for children in them and the 
schools, custodial care for those who may through parenthood increase 
the number of unfit. The world should have great conferences on these 
matters. They are more important than the subjects wrangled over at 
Versailles.”—Dr. Max G. Schlapp, Criminologist. 
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SEEING THINGS IN THE FIRE 


BY THE MOTHER OF A BOY SCOUT 


‘ HEN it dawned upon me shortly 

W after his twelfth birthday that 

Jimmie, my son, whom I had 

held in my arms, and nursed through all 
his childish ailments, the little boy who 
only yesterday found his greatest joy in 
tagging around after his father, and who 
used to come dashing to 


amused themselves did not seem to us of 
much importance. 

What opened my eyes was an incident 
small in itself—merely a boy’s sniggering 
laugh, heard at dusk as I was hurrying 
home to prepare supper. In an alley, 
partly concealed behind some boxes, a 
eroup was gathered. As I 





me with every trifle, had 
become all but a stranger 
in Our midst, it was a 
shock. How the change 
came, and when, I could 
not say. But there he was 
apparently as much my 
son as ever, but in reality, 
a strange, incomprehensi- 
ble creature, gruff of 
voice, uneasy under my 
mildest suggestion, happy 
only when he could es- 
cape from the house and 
disappear on vague en- 
vagements of his own. 
Our town is just an 
average town, typical of 
thousands of others 
throughout the country— 
200d schools, a number 
of churches, also a num- 
ber of motion picture 
theatres, and several pool- 
rooms. It never occurred 
to us that in providing 
comfortable homes, and 
vood church and school 
influences, we were not 
doing for our growing 
~ons all that could be ex- 
pected. It never occurred 
t) me—and I do not think 











i! occurred to any other 
niother—that we might have a “boy prob- 
lem.” Ours were nice, average boys, as far 
removed from problems as our homes from 
Bolshevism. When the boys were at home, 
(cy were under our eyes. When they were 

school they were safe. In the hours be- 
(veen—that was recreation. How our boys 





passed, one of them struck 
a match, and the flaring 
light illuminated the face 
of Tom Whipple, the town 
loafer. He was a shifty 
young man with a bad 
reputation, who had just 
missed serving a term in 
jail. Apparently he did no 
regular work, for he had 
ample leisure to lounge in 
alleys, an eternal cigar- 
ette in his mouth. As the 
light shone on his flabby 
features, it illumi- 
nated also the faces of the 
boys who were hanging 
on his words with an eag- 
erness tempered by a sort 
of shame. Then, darkness 
again, the continued mur- 
mur of his voice, and 
through the shadows, that 
ugly snigger, suggestive of 
things not spoken aloud, 
unclean, furtive things 
that ought never to be in 
a boy’s mind. 

I went stumbling home 
with a heart whose weight 
matched my _ blundering 
feet. For I knew what boy 
had given that laugh — it 
was the laugh of that 
stranger—my son Jim. 

I won’t dwell on the days that followed. 
Jim had nothing to contribute but sullen 
silence. But with the help of some of the 
other mothers, the whole situation was 
gradually brought to light. There was 
nothing very bad about it; nothing at all 
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unusual, had we realized it. Our sons had 
formed a gang, called the Red Handed 
Terrors. Practically every boy in the neigh- 
borhood belonged. They met in alleys 
when the weather was mild; in the cellar 
under a pool room on bad days. They had 
a password and swore eternal loyalty to the 
gang. (That loyalty was what made it so 
hard for us to ferret out any information. ) 
Their occupations at first, seemed to have 
been harmless enough—games and the aim- 
less but healthy “rough house” in which all 
young animals indulge. The necessity for 
concealing their rendezvous from _ their 
parents, however, and the uneasiness lest 
their mothers try to “spoil their fun” had 
thrown a mantle of stealth over the gang 
that was not wholesome. The really sinister 
influence apeared in the shape of Tom. 
Tom the Tank, he called himself, and every 
boy cherished the ambition of becoming 
a Tank and seeing life. They idolized him 
as only young boys can idolize their leader. 
Under his able instruction they were already 
beginning an education in smoking, dirty 
stories, and certain acts of lawlessness that 
were in themselves only misdirected energy, 
but which might lead to more serious mis- 
demeanors. 

This was the situation which we mothers 
laid before the principal of our school, at 
the next meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. He laughed a little at our 
tragic faces. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, “Your boys are 
not bad. They are only human. They are 
merely passing through a normal, if critical 
boy stage. They have so much energy that 
they don’t know what to do with it, and 
they have got into mischief simply be- 
cause not one of you devoted mothers—or 
devoted fathers—has directed that energy 
toward a definite goal. They have been 
destructive merely because nothing worth 
constructing has been presented to them. 
They formed a lawless gang because no one 
helped them to form a worthwhile one.” 

“But,” protested one mother, rather tear- 
fully, “we have given our boy every ad- 
vantage. I allow nothing to interfere with 
his school, and I always insist on his being 
at church regularly. He has a good home. 


How could he get into mischief like this?” 

“Madam,” replied the principal, “Have 
you ever examined your son’s activities on 
a time basis? He sleeps healthily nine 
hours nightly; in eating, studying and read- 
ing and playing, he spends another four 
hours in his home. His hours at school— 
reckoning on a yearly basis, vacations and 
holidays—average only two and _three- 
quarter hours daily. Church adds a quarter 
of an hour daily. And, during the rest of 
his time—eight of the richest, happiest 
hours of the day—he is quite undirected. 
He is free, free with his abounding energy. 
his healthy curiosity; and remember, he is 
plastic as a piece of soft clay to every im- 
pression, every influence that touches him. 

“I, as a school principal, tell you that 
what your boy does during his leisure time 
is a factor in his education as important as 
his school, as definitely responsible for the 
man he will be, as any other influence to 
which he is subjected. 

“Now what I want you good mothers to 
do is to expose your boys to a program, to 
an influence which I have seen work a 
genuine transformation in cases like theirs. 
Offer to boys something that mothers 
with all their love cannot at this par- 
ticular stage of their son’s development 
give them. I want you to organize a Boy 
Scout Troop. 

“You will find that your boys like scout- 
ing because it appeals to their desire to be 
men—it offers a man’s job cut down to 
boy size. On the other hand, in the guise 
of play, it teaches boys all sorts of useful 
things that they could hardly learn any- 
where else. It builds up fine, wholesome 
ideals; most of all, it utilizes these very 
qualities that were pulling your boys away 
from you, to tie them close to their homes.” 

Well, we wrote to the National Head- 
quarters of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
received some pamphlets that explained in 
detail the aims of the movement, and gave 
full information about how to organize 
a troop. We selected as scoutmaster a suc- 
cessful young business man. He was doubt- 
ful about his qualifications at first, because 
he knew nothing of technical scouting, but 
he did love boys, and after reading some of 
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the literature, and going through the Hand- 
book for Boys, he became filled with a high 
enthusiasm. 

The Red Handed Terrors became Troop 
One of our town. 

The first meeting was held in the gym- 
nasium of the school. (Later we scout 
mothers got together, and with the permis- 
sion of the School Board we furnished a 
social room in the school.) This was an 
improvement over the alley and the pool- 
room cellar. 

“Oh, Mother,” exclaimed Jim, bursting in 
after that first meeting, “we Scouts have a 
hand-clasp that no one else can use, and 
an Oath and Law that only Scouts take, 
and everything! And say, mother, do you 
suppose if I raked the leaves this fall and 
helped with the furnace that you could pay 
me what you were paying to get it done last 
year? Because, you see, I’ve got to earn 
money to buy my scout uniform as soon as 
| pass my Tenderfoot tests; and may | 
have a piece of your clothes line so I 
can practice these knots the scoutmaster 
was teaching us?” 

That was the beginning. Jim was ex- 
posed to scouting, and certainly he took it, 
or it took him. With all the fine loyalty 
that had once held him to his gang, he 
clung to his scout troop. The romance, the 
adventure, the thrill of scouting lured him. 
Under the leadership of his scoutmaster 
or an older boy, he went for afternoon 
hikes, for week-end camps. Forsaking 
alleys and poolrooms, he became an Indian, 
craftily signaling to a distant comrade, an 
explorer shrewdly following the trail 
through the forest; one of the good scouts 
of pioneer days, upon whose skill and 
knowledge the safety of helpless women 
and children depended, a scout responsible, 
brave, kind and cheerful. 

He learned to build a fire in the open, to 
cook, to read the compass, to know the 
stars; he learned to swim, to give first aid, 
to read a map and to take care of himself 
in the woods, things not so important in 
themselves, perhaps, but of great impor- 
tance to his character, for they developed 
alertness and resourcefulness, and trained 
him in initiative. 





When Jim had belonged to the Red 
Handed Terrors, the boys had once spent a 
heedless half hour stoning the street lamps 
along a thinly populated thoroughfare. 
Troop One of the Boy Scouts of America 
spent the entire Saturday morning lately, 
helping the “Prevent that Puncture Cam- 
paign,” collecting twelve pounds of nails 
and broken glass from the state highway. 
Only a little while ago, they co-operated 
with the police by directing the traffic at a 
local celebration. In February they cele- 
brated the Anniversary of the Boy Scouts 
of America by putting on a Life Saving 
demonstration in the schools. 

All this is training for citizenship. The 
boys are constructing, not destroying. 
Every scout does a good turn daily. This 
may be just a little kindness in the home, 
or it may be a big co-operative effort on 
the part of the whole troop, but the prin- 
ciple is the same—service, and through 
service, citizenship. 

The boys are happier than ever. Jim 
has a dozen new interests, now. And in 
the Scout Merit Badges he has found a 
hobby over which he and his father spend 
many happy hours. I never see them 
puttering together without thinking of the 
principal’s words, “directed activity.” 

Best of all, Jim can talk to us now; he 
has nothing to conceal, and he is always 
bubbling over with enthusiasm over Scout- 
ing. 

“Gee, mother, you ought to see the bis- 
cuits Skinny Jones made at camp last 
week!” 

“Say, dad, do you reckon if you had lost 
your compass and couldn’t see the North 
Star, that you could find your way back to 
camp?” 

The change in his character, I realize, is 
due in a great part to the fine ideals of the 
Scout Oath and Law. They are the code 
of his gang, as it were, and Jim tries to live 
up to them. He has learned that a Scout 
is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous and kind; that he is obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty and brave; that he is clean 
and reverent. 

And Jim, before he became a Boy Scout, 
took the Scout Oath, which is really only a 
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promise, just the sort of promise any boy 
may make to his mother. 

“On my honor, I will do my best to do my duty 
to God and to my country and to obey the Scout 
Law; to help other people at all times; to keep 
myself physically strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight.” 

Last night, Jim’s father and I drove out 
to the site where Troop One had an over- 
night camp. We arrived just after night- 
fall, and a jolly camp-fire illuminated the 
white tents and the shining faces of the 
boys. I could not help recalling that other 
night a year ago, when the glow from his 
match, as Tom the Tank lighted his 
cigarette, flared on the guilty faces of the 
little boys, and my son’s laugh reached me 
through the darkness. 


A light shone on their faces now—but 
what a different radiance! They hung on 
their leader’s words, now as then. But 
what a difference in leaders! 

They were no longer following a man 
with a dirty mind; they were following a 
man with a vision. 

That scene in the firelight has always re- 
mained in my mind as typical of what the 
Boy Scouts of America are doing for our 
boys—outdoor activity; a program that is 
all fun, and yet that directs a boy’s energy 
and trains him for useful duties; leadership 
that is an inspiration; and over it all, the 


_ clear glow of the campfire which typifies 


the shining idealism of the Scout Oath and 
Law. 





DOES IT PAY? s« 


nN “The Illinois Teacher” for January, 1924, is the following under the caption 
iT “Does Education Pay?”: Billings, Montana, has a firm of public-spirited business 
men who paid for the printing of a sufficient number of the little list of questions 
prepared by Superintendent Ward H. Nye to supply every pupil in the Billings schools. 
The list of questions goes to the fundamentals of the value of education. The little 
slip containing the questions is headed “Does It Pay?”, and is as follows: 
“Does Education Pay? What a question! 
Does it pay to prepare the ground before sowing the seed? k 
Does it pay to polish the precious stone before putting it on the market? 
Does it pay to plane and sandpaper the board before putting it into a piece of 
furniture? of 
Does it pay to sharpen the tools before working with them? 
Does it pay to know things rather than live in ignorance? 
Does it pay to have a mind rather than be a mere animal, and be directed by those who 
have minds? tr 
Does it pay to think, and if so, to think with a trained mind rather than with an un- 
trained one? d 
Does it pay to be a leader rather than a follower? - 
Does it pay to make the most of the faculties God has endowed one with, or to let 
them lie dormant? 
Does it pay to be one of the capable of the human race, or to be one of the inferior? of 
Does it pay to prepare one’s self to do large things, or to remain satisfied to do small 
things and let others take the advanced positions? 
Does it pay to take advantage of opportunity and make the most possible of one’s ms 
self? a 
Does it pay to get an education? Only the lazy and the ignorant say ‘No.’ ni 
Pay? Surely it pays—many fold. There can be no better investment nor one any- a 
where near as good. 
Let no youth be deceived. Ask those who are educated. Ask the wise of any genera- 
tion. Be sensible. Get the education while you have the chance. Prepare to live 
a happy and a prosperous and useful life.” 


pe 


an 


on 
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NEWER ISSUES IN THE MOTION-PICTURE SITUATION 
BY H. DORA STECKER 
Part | 
A Talk given before the Woman’s City Club, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE MOTION PICTURE QUESTION PRIMARILY A CHILD PROBLEM 


. HY has America been concerned 
W about motion pictures almost from 

their beginning? Some few have 

felt, perhaps, that false ideas of life were 
being taught to adults who were impres- 
sionable, and, no doubt, this has been so. 
They will say that the person of limited 
intelligence or background and experience 
is influenced by the type of life he sees por- 
trayed on the screen. What happens is 
that people of one station of life get a 
peep into what goes on in other strata of 
society, as conceived by the scenario 
writer. For instance, the feminine part of 
the population in working class districts 
have developed a distinct taste for fine fur- 
niture and interiors, derived from motion 
pictures, so the dealers say, which they in 
real life would probably never have a 
chance of seeing. Some of the amenities, 
too, have been introduced in this way, some 
knowledge of different countries and op- 
portunity for vicarious travel, together 
with totally false conceptions of manners 
of living. One speaks feelingly of the 
number of inapplicable revelry and caba- 
ret scenes which have been dragged in 
upon every possible occasion, and of stock 
tricks of the trade, such as, the idea that 
every man in love, from the “gentleman” 
down to the rough villain of the great out- 
of-doors, becomes a beast in the presence 
of the woman who spurns him, that crimi- 
nals, that the vicious, and the inhabitants 
of the underworld form the most fasci- 
nating theme of the screen, judging by the 
number of photoplays consecrated to this 
group; that a prolonged struggle, a good 
gruesome fight, is a distinct asset to any 
picture, according to motion picture sales- 
men; that the only form of humor worth 
perpetuating in any quantity and desired, 
is that of the vulgar, slapstick variety; 
an, finally, that the acme of production is 
one of Cecil De Mille’s luxurious panora- 





mas of the idle rich, in which an all-star 
cast of the public’s favorites enact nine 
reels on the lives and loves of the effete. 
All of which makes for false ideas, false 
standards, false taste. In addition, one is 
led to believe that the bad taste portrayed 
on the screen has alienated more followers 
than have the sex and triangle plays. 

The public is not concerned primarily 
with the effect of the screen output on 
adults, except to sigh for the day when 
inane plays will be the exception rather 
than the rule, and when originality of 
theme and sincere, artistic handling will 
be general. Then the screen will take its 
place as a great recreational and educa- 
tional instrument; a source of inspiration 
to men, women, and children. What every 
thinking parent, every teacher, every per- 
son who is at all interested in the younger 
generation fears, is the effect which banal 
and questionable films may have on young 
people, with their pathetic immaturity, im- 
pressionableness, hero-worship, and imita- 
tiveness. This fear easily led to the device 
of censorship, which seems to have pro- 
ceeded in its task in this country on the 
theory that every motion picture must be 
made safe for the child. No matter how 
mature its theme, if a cut is made here and 
there, a title changed, an episode deodor- 
ized, and the story remodeled so that no 
child’s ideal is smashed, it may be passed 
and shown to any child in the land. Not 
that all censors are so meticulous as this, 
of course. But is this the proper approach? 
Should every picture be brought down toa 
child’s standards? Personally, I think not. 
There is a distinct place on the screen for 
artistic, thoughtful plays of mature theme; 
subjects which are often beyond the com- 
prehension of children, just as there is a 
place for this type of presentation on the 
stage. The foreign photoplays of last sea- 
son were distinctly in this category. 
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Among adult plays of merit may be men- 
tioned: “Caligari,” “Deception,” “The 
Golem,” “Footlights,” “Forever” (Peter 
Ibbetson), Griffith’s “The Orphans of the 
Storm,” “Passion,” “Gypsy Blood,” and 
“One Arabian Night.” Such high-grade 
plays are in answer to the public outcry 
against the sins of the motion picture pro- 
ducers, and their production should be en- 
couraged. But when they do come along, 
I do hope they will not be reduced to the 
comprehension and spiritual needs of our 
youngsters. 

It would be infinitely better if we could 
protect the child in the following ways: 

(a) Classify motion pictures, through 
state or local censorship, as to their suit- 
ability for the various aged groups. For 
instance, Australia designates two types: 
(1) Universal, which may be seen by per- 
sons of all ages; (2) for adults only. The 
only differentiation which our censors 
make between types of audience are in 
those films which deal with pronounced 
sex subjects, and from which they occa- 
sionally bar persons under a certain age, 
or mixed audiences. I proposed the Aus- 
tralian method to the former Chief of the 
Division of Censorship for Ohio while in 
office, who thought that an amendment to 
our present law would be necessary in 
order to classify films according to their 
suitability for children. But at least, this 
is an objective to work for. This would 
mean different kinds of audiences for dif- 
ferent films, and would break down the 
present-day assumption that a child has an 
undisputed legal right to see any motion 
picture that is exhibited. 

(b) Some restriction, whether legal or 
voluntary, or both, is necessary in regard 
to the aitendance of children at motion 
picture performances. In Cincinnati the 
down-town motion picture theater men 
have agreed to bar children from the the- 
aters during school hours. In Pasadena, 
California, a city ordinance keeps those 
under fourteen years of age off the streets 
after 6 P.M., and those under sixteen years 
of age out of the theater after that hour. 
Elsewhere, children are not permitted to 
attend the second evening performance, 


which usually begins about 9 P.M. All 
of us have been disturbed about children 
who attend “movies” at night by them- 
selves, but the regulation in certain large 
cities, like New York, which requires that 
a child be accompanied by an adult in 
order to gain admission to the motion pic- 
ture theater, has led to promiscuous ac- 
quaintanceship on the part of young per- 
sons in their desire to produce the required 
elder. What is also needed is more wide- 
spread parental supervision and interest in 
this question of attendance. In families 
of high standards very young children do 
not attend motion pictures, or only at great 
intervals, as they become unduly excited. 
School boys and girls of ten or twelve 
years or over attend only at week-ends, 
probably not every week, and only after 
mother or father has looked into the 
character of the performance to be given, 
and is satisfied that it is desirable. Grown 
members of the family accompany the 
young persons, explaining, when necessary, 
and insisting upon good behavior and a 
proper respect toward a place of public 
recreation. The family does not patronize 
a theater which is indifferent to the welfare 
of its patrons, either in physical con- 
venience, social tone, or the quality of pic- 
tures that are habitually exhibited. 

If only similar standards were wide- 
spread among large numbers of families. 
many of our qualms about motion pictures 
would be allayed. In the poorer neighbor- 
hoods, the motion picture is a much more 
necessary form of recreation for all mem- 
bers of the family than in more advantaged 
sections, and the audiences are apt to ac- 
cept what the theater offers more implic- 
itly, and to send their children oftener, and 
to fail to observe all the safeguards which 
are prevalent in the more favored sections. 
Overworked and tired mothers and fathers 
cannot be expected to be as particular and 
observe the same nicety of standards for 
their children as those who have had care- 
ful guidance and who possess background 
and outlook, and above all—time enough 
for such details. 

Often the child goes to a performance 
because his elders wish to go. Much could 
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be written about the exploitation of young 
children in this respect—of the infant who 
should be at home, and of the restless lit- 
tle boy or girl who is agonizing because of 
the selfishness of a parent; of the little 
boy who is sent to the theater to be gotten 
rid of at home. Moreover, it is a delicate 
matter to challenge the standards of any 
parent. For instance, while operating a 
suburban theater in Cincinnati, | often 
barred children under sixteen or eighteen 
years of age, or even older, from perform- 
ances which I considered too mature for 
them, after due public notification on 
screen and program; and was met in some 
cases by the feeling that, after all, parents 
were the best judges in this respect. Occa- 
sionally, but not often, some persons even 
objected to cuts which I made at times in 
films, designed to render the performance 
inore wholesome. But in most instances, 
parents were appreciative of the informa- 
tion given them as to the character of the 
performances, and their suitability for 
young persons, and of the safeguards taken 
in behalf of their young people, and looked 
forward to the Friday evenings which were 
viven over entirely to programs selected 
especially for boys and girls. 

I should like to see some groups, such 
as our Council for Better Motion Pictures, 
in co-operation with parents, teachers, and 
leaders of recreation, work out a set of 
standards of attendance at motion picture 
theaters for the various younger members 
of the family, have them accepted locally, 
and submit them to the country at large. 
Probably the Boy and Girl Scouts and the 
Camp Fire Girls might be willing to be- 
stow merit badges for the observance of 
these regulations. 


More Firms NEEDED THAT ARE SUITABLE 
FOR FAMILY AUDIENCES 

We are all agreed, I am sure, that what 
we need badly, are more motion pictures 
which are suitable for family consumption. 
The magnates of the industry may say that 
the public is getting what it wants, and 
nay interpret its wants to be melodrama, 
slapstick comedy, episodes with a touch of 
risqueness, or any tawdry story set in in- 


teriors of regal splendor. But they have 
been mistaken. The industry is giving the 
public what it thinks is wanted, but it is 
judging unwisely, because, unfortunately, 
this monumental business is in the control 
of men, for the most part of little back- 
ground, limited vision, and a disregard of 
their responsibility to the public. If ever 
an industry needed social vision, this one 
does. In motion pictures there are plenty 
of men and women with ideals, but they do 
not have the capital to be important, and 
consequently, have to compound. A few 
independents are producing high-class 
material. All of you are acquainted with 
Joseph Urban’s productions. The Hodkin- 
son Company is consistently trying to in- 
troduce high-class dramas and short sub- 
jects. Burton Holmes in the field of travel 
has been a blessing, as are the weeklies de- 
voted to news, travel, sport, and allied 
topics of interest. The regular companies 
now and then take a chance on so-called 
“high-brow” subjects, and some of the 
stars who have attained independent posi- 
tions and are now their own producers, 
appear pledged to give the public only the 
best. In the latter class Douglas Fairbanks 
and Mary Pickford are setting new records 
by their latest photoplays. 

However experimental the motion pic- 
ture has been as a medium of expression, 
however huge-scale production has evolved 
to be, however extensively the factory 
method of producing has been developed, 
with its immense studios, its thousands of 
performers, and the studied detail of each 
inconsequential episode, the fact remains 
that the producer is a most timid person, 
for the most part. He has been boldly ex- 
perimental with the mechanical technique 
by which pictures are put together, but he 
has been fearsome about straying into 
original pastures to find new and unhack- 
neyed themes. For the most part, he has 
repeated episode after episode, and story 
after story, because the original was found 
at some time to have made an appeal. This 
is really the explanation why we have 
quantity production in stereotyped plots 
and situations. So much so, that I seri- 
ously propose a limitation of output for cer- 
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tain types of stories. If we can apply a per- 
centage restriction to our immigration, why 
not estimate, likewise, the per cent of crude 
melodrama, slapstick comedy, and inane 
adventure serials which are to be let loose 
on the public in any year? This would 
act as a deterrent to those companies which 
specialize in these fields, and whose pro- 
ductions are destined for the most part, 
for the poorer neighborhoods and the 
small town; the slapstick comedy and the 
serial being intended mainly for children. 
During one week a single Cincinnati film 
exchange had some sixty serials in circula- 
tion in the theaters of that locality, whereas 
its representative, really an enthusiast for 
better things, does not find it easy to in- 
duce men having smaller suburban thea- 
ters to use new reels generally. Apropos, 
a survey of motion picture houses, made 
in Cleveland, showed that thirty-four out 
of the seventy-three houses which were 
operating at the time of the survey, were 
using serials. 

It was only by accident that the indus- 
try discovered the financial asset of whole- 
some motion pictures. You remember 
what a furore “Humoresque” made several 


years ago. Here was a simple mother 
story, and yet it was a tremendous money 
maker. Since then a similar theme, devel- 
oped in “The Old Nest” and “Over the 
Hill,” demonstrated the perennial interest 
of the public in the less artificial and spec- 
tacular things. Good, clean comedy-drama 
is very popular, especially for week-ends 
in neighborhood theaters. If production 
were attuned to the habits of the thousands 
of normal families who crave recreation 
at week-ends, and who desire to share their 
pleasures with each other, and there were 
a plentiful supply of subjects at hand 
which were wholesome, entertaining and 
informative, an additional clientele of our 
best people would be added to present-day 
patrons of the screen. The whole business 
today is on a false basis—the largest reve- 
nues coming from the first-run houses, 
which generally are transient theaters in 
the urban centers. The needs and aspira- 
tions of the great body of the American 
people are subordinated, for the most part, 
however, to programs of the commercial 
traveler type, the kind of thing which 
Broadway concocts for the small-town 
visitor. 


LITTLE MOTHERS 
(From Zion’s Herald) 


All day long they tend the babies, these small mothers of the poor. 
Sometimes in the crowded attic, sometimes just outside the door, 
In a bit of smoke-dimmed sunshine there allotted to the poor. 


In the stifle of the attic, in the squalor of the street, 
Always arms and shoulders aching, and they have such tired feet— 
Oh, the little care-worn mothers have such heavy, tired feet. 


And their backs are stooped and weary. Ah, they should be straight and 


strong. 


And their eyes have lost their laughter; long ago they lost their song. 
Before they were, they lost their laughter; long ago they lost their song. 


For the little children mothers, never have they learned to play, 
They have fretful baby burdens to be carried all the day, 


Always sick and crying babies. 


And there is no time to play. 


Oh, the Lord of little children, when the lifting days are done, 
Let them have long hours of gladness in the green fields of the sun. 
Somewhere may they go unburdened through the green fields of the sun! 
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if I had headed this article “Our Re- 

sponsibility to Our Parent-Teacher 
Association,” for all of us need to realize 
it, but some of us who, so to speak, sleep, 
eat and live Parent-Teacher Association, 
are possibly more alive to this responsi- 
bility than those who are more or less 
casual in their attendance and interest. 

A great many fail to feel any personal 
responsibility in the work at all. For in- 
siance, one mother that I was urging to 
attend the meetings answered, 

“Oh, there are so many things I have to 
so to—church clubs and committees, mis- 
sionary meetings, the Civic Club—and the 
Parent-Teachers is one thing I feel that I 
can let go!” 

“Well,” I answered, not very amiably, 
| fear, “it is the one thing that I feel I can 
not let go!” 

“Oh, but,” said my neighbor, “there isn’t 
any urgent reason why I should go. My 
children (she had four in school) are all 
doing splendidly, and I haven’t the least 
fault to find with the school, so I really 
don’t feel called upon to exert myself 
particularly to go.” 

Now what do you think of that! Makes 
vou mad clear through, doesn’t it, to think 
that mothers—well informed, intelligent 
inothers that ought to know better— should 
have the idea that all a Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation means is a place to go and kick 
about the way the schools are managed, or 
a handy place to see their children’s 
icachers if the children don’t happen to be 
doing well in school! And yet that is ex- 
actly what a great many parents believe, 
and thereby miss the whole point and pur- 
pose of the wonderful big movement to 
which some of the biggest women of the 
ave are giving their time and strength. 

Now there could be circumstances under 
which it would be advisable and even 
necessary to bring up in a Parent-Teacher 
nieeting the question of the management of 


T would perhaps have been more polite 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITY TO YOUR PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 


BY FRANCES WALDRON 


your schools, or the mismanagement of 
them. And in a pinch it is not at all out 
of the way for you to use the occasion of a 
meeting to consult your child’s teacher 
about his work. But it is usually more ad- 
visable and more effective, too, if you give 
your school management some considera- 
tion along about election time, when your 
opinion may have a little more weight by 
registering it at the polls. And if your 
child is not doing as well as he should in 
his school work, don’t you think you should 
give his case a little more time and de- 
liberation by having a special appointment 
with the teacher, at a time when she is free 
and you can see her alone? 

Yes, decidedly, there is more to a Parent- 
Teacher Association than that, and you have 
a great deal more responsibility than that! 
If your children are all doing splendidly 
and you have no fault to find with the 
schools, then you are the best person in 
the world to go to every meeting and broad- 
cast the good cheer and constructive help 
which your fortunate experiences will yield. 
We need givers as well as takers! 

Parents are too prone to feel that “the 
Parent-Teachers” belongs more to the 
teachers, at least as far as preparation, pro- 
grams and hard work are concerned. Of 
course, in the working out of a Parent- 
Teacher organization, the brunt of the work 
at first is likely to fall upon the teachers. 
They are usually better informed about the 
movement and are better fitted than most 
parents to organize and carry on such an 
undertaking. Ultimately, to be sure, their 
work should be lightened by it and the ends 
toward which they are working will be 
more nearly attained by means of it, but 
just at first the hardest work is theirs. 

Parents, in the first place, can use their 
own pleasure about attending. If they are 
not interested, or feel that they are too 
busy, they can stay at home. The teacher, 
on the other hand, once her school is com- 
mitted to the movement, must buckle on 
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her harness and go at the work efficiently 
and enthusiastically, no matter what her 
personal wishes or feelings may be. And 
while the parents, most of them, lean back 
comfortably in their seats and listen with 
enjoyment to the program, the teachers are 
usually expected to take the lead, pre- 
pared upon whatever is under discussion. 

Naturally the teachers are better equipped 
for such work than most parents are, and 
it is perhaps logical for them to take the 
lead, but there is a part that only the 
parents can do, quite as big and important 
a part as that of the teachers, and the 
parents should not fail to realize this. 

In the first place the parents should feel 
bound to attend every meeting that is held 
—for we can do nothing until we get to- 
gether—and after they are there, to do 
everything in their power to further the 
cause. It does not matier whether you feel 
that you have a problem or not, your pres- 
ence and help are needed just the same. 
For as long as there is a problem in the 
school, as long-as there is a condition which 
can be bettered, as long as there is one child 
who needs help, you do have a problem! 
Every need and every lack in the school 
affect the community, and whatever affects 
the community affects your child and his 
advancement. Therefore no one of us can 
feel that we can get along and do full jus- 
tice to our children unless we have done all 
that we can to help all the children. 

You can not help your own child by 
helping him alone. The only way you can 
truly help him is to work toward the bet- 
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terment of conditions for all children. You 
would not expect to guard his health by 
merely keeping your own home clean and 
sanitary and free from disease, and then 
permit him to go into contagious and 
filthy, unclean surroundings. No more can 
you expect to keep his heart clean and his 
character strong and growing, unless the 
children with whom he is constantly thrown 
are also being trained to have clean hearts 
and high ideals of character. 

You can not, even if you wish, make a 
set of conditions to govern your child alone, 
even in your own home. He is bound to 
come into contact with children governed 
by other conditions, and he is in turn af- 
fected by them. It is the general condi- 
tions that you must better if you would 
help your children, by joining hands with 
other parents and with teachers and by 
doing what you can for the whole school 
and the whole community. 

It is a big thing to think about, but all 
the children in your community are your 
responsibility! You dare not stop at your 
own doorstep! You dare not assume that 
because your children are doing well in 
school for the time being, you can afford to 
“let go” the Parent-Teacher work because 
you must meet so many other demands 
upon your time. You can not, and the 
sooner you face the fact and gird yourself 
to go forth in the cause of all children, the 
greater will be your own child’s benefit, 
and the sooner will he attain those ideals 
of mind and character that you so desire 
for him! 


THE AGE APPEAL OF STORIES 


BY EMMA GARY WALLACE 


HILDREN are uniform, if they are 
CC normal, in their love of stories, and 

there is no overlooking the fact that 
the carefully chosen and well-told story 
may be a valuable means of teaching a 
great many helpful truths. 

The parent or teacher, however, should 
recognize the necessity for selecting stories 
suited to the age and mental development 
of the boy or girl. To tell those which are 


beyond the comprehension of the hearer 
is unfortunate, as the experience is likely 
to. prejudice the child against the hearing 
of all stories, and later, against the read- 
ing of them. 

The very little tot is first of all most 
interested in nature—the wonder-world 
about him. He is eager to hear of the 
birds, and flowers, and little lambs, and 
about other children of his own age. Not 
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being able to grasp all the facts, which we 
call cause and effect, the child accounts for 
the unknown by a happy acceptance of the 
ereat forces of nature, by ready belief in 
Nature’s God, and by the exercise of a 
vivid imagination. 

This means that the faith of the little 
child is easily placed in a heavenly Father, 
whose love and protecting care are ever- 
present. 

It means also much pleasure in imag- 
inary stories and fairy tales. The small 
child delights in the history of the won- 
derful mother-mouse who cautioned her 
children about the dangers of the outside 
world, and in the disobedience of the one 
little mouse who received a great fright 
when chased by the cat with the soft, soft 
paws and the long, long tail. 

At this period of development the little 
one revels in the tales of Peter Rabbit, 
and Alice in Wonderland, and Cinderella, 
and the Three Bears. This accounts for 
the age-old popularity of Mother Goose. 

Then, when the boy or girl enters what 
we call the Junior age, or is about eight 
or nine years old, there is a reaction against 
the wonder stories. Fairy tales especially 
are promptly voted as “too young,” and 
we have the eager reaching out for that 
which presents to the child-mind what he 
interprets as “truth.” 

It may be that the fables of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen actually contain great and 
essential truths, but the younger child has 
not grasped these in their entirety, and 
now he turns with eagerness to stories of 
adventure, biography, and of children of 
his own age. 

By the time the latter part of the Junior 
age is reached—ten or eleven years—we 
have developed a real hero-worshipper. 
Robinson Crusoe becomes a very real in- 
dividual; the stories of boys who over- 
came great obstacles and returned home to 
show what they have done are eagerly 
devoured—and some of these are 
healthy. 

Missionary and Bible heroes have an un- 
told influence at this age, which emphasizes 
the importance of selection. 

With the coming of adolescence, a new 


not 


interest awakens. We have seen that the 
little child is essentially idealistic. The 
Junior is realistic. Now there is another 
long curve swinging up to the idealistic 
once more. The adolescent is especially 
pleased with the altruistic teaching of the 
allegory. 

The allegory differs from the fable in 
its form. The fable is in reality a brief 
anecdote which points a truth by giving in- 
animate objects the characteristics of peo- 
ple. The fable is inclined to be crude in 
form; it was the invention of primitive 
minds. Its teachings are usually negative. 
For example: 

At some time some one wished to teach 
the truth, “Do not be conceited,” and so 
the fable of the Palm Tree and the Gourd 
was devised to iliustrate this. The gourd 
climbs to the top of the palm tree and 
exults. The palm tree reminds the gourd 
that every season a gourd climbs up there 
and boasts—but every season it is a dif- 
ferent gourd! 

The allegory is longer in form; a bit 
more complex in type; and is positive in 
its lessons. The adolescent grasps the 
imaginary, and is usually able to interpret 
the meaning—to his own satisfaction at 
least. Pilgrim’s Progress is an allegorical 
tale made up in reality of a combination 
of allegories. 

Along in middle adolescence the myths 
and legends of the ages are sought with 
eagerness. Many of these have undesirable 
features which should be carefully edited 
out. The youthful reader should be given 
a revised edition, or else there should be 
a clear understanding that in early times 
people of other countries did not under- 
stand things as we do, followed many 
heathen practices, and thought the mani- 
festations of nature were due to the pres- 
ence of many strange gods, while we now 
know that there is only one God who mani- 
fests Himself in different ways. 

These legends and myths are valusble 
for three reasons: 

First.—They carry great truths. 

Second.—A knowledge of them affords 
a real mental enrichment along literary 
lines. 
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Thicd.—The forms of the classic myths 
and legends are marvelously beautiful. 

The reason for this lies in the fact that 
these stories were handed down for cen- 
turies by word of mouth. That which was 
most striking was written and empha- 
sized. These stories were actually filtered 
through the minds of generations. Un- 
worthy myths died. Those which _per- 
sisted were the gems of the imagination of 
great peoples. 

Our young folks have by this time de- 
veloped an appreciation of the types of 
story, and as they are gaining a knowledge 
of history they understand what they would 
not have understood several years before. 
Reason is developing and we have an 
awakening appreciation of stories which 
carry a lesson of heroism, bravery, sacri- 
fice, and service. This accounts for the 
spiritual awakening and the vital life de- 
cisions of so many young people during 
these years. 

With the broader development of reason 
we have an out-reaching after science 
stories which solve great problems; his- 
torical, and business tales; and especially 
those stories which show where keenness, 


initiative and persistence put big enter- 
prises through, or solve great mysteries. 

The reader of “Twenty-one” will read till 
almost dawn to finish a story of scientific 
fact, or a detective tale. This is the time 
when the shrewd, maturing mind should 
be fed with healthy and inspiring mental 
and spiritual food. All along the line we 
are impressed with the influence of litera- 
ture upon life. 

We hear much concerning the malnutri- 
tion of the body, the need of vitamins, 
iodine deficiency, faulty metabolism, auto- 
intoxication, and all the rest. These are 
important, but let us not forget that the 
mind needs the right sort of food at the 
right time of life as well as the body, and 
that mind and soul growth depend upon 
what the boy or girl feeds upon and ab- 
sorbs as the years go past. 

We cannot all be specialists in literary 
selection, but happily there are those who 
have given a lifetime study to the subject. 
and whose findings are easily available for 
the guidance of parent and teacher. 

This is a great age in which we live. Let 
us make it mean as much as possible to our- 
selves, and to the children under our care. 


A PLEA FOR PROGRESSIVE PUBLICITY 


BY LAURA UNDERHILL KOHN 
National Publicity Chairman, N. C. M. and P. T. A. 


to an organization or to a business? 

The Publicity Director of one of the 
largest railroads in this country said, 
“There is no progress by mere existencé; 
the development of man is by communica- 
tion and contact with his fellows; the wider 
the human contact the greater the human 
progress.” 

“To-day,” said the publicity man of the 
Rotary Clubs, “when we are seeking to ex- 
tend our organization to all sections of the 
world we stand in greater need of publicity 
than ever before.” 

At the National Conference on Education 
the following appeal for educational pub- 
licity stirred the audience: “We are where 
we are, owing to the lack of publicity. The 


J: what is the value of good publicity 


Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A.. 
the Salvation Army and other organiza- 
tions have learned the lesson of publicity, 
nor do they hesitate to pay for it. For 
lack of the right kind of publicity the pub- 
lic has a distorted view of education. We 
need a campaign of publicity to dignify 
and glorify education.” 

As to what publicity means to every 
well-run business, take up any newspaper 
or magazine, read the advertising pages in 
many of our best books, save all the pam- 
phlets for one week which come to your 
home through the mail, and you will have 
some idea of its place in the business 
world. Even very conservative societies 
are discussing plans to interest the general 
public in their work and to acquaint them 
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with the advantages of organizing for the 
study of many arts and sciences. 

From one of our State Year Books we 
quote the following: “Without publicity, 
the parent-teacher association could not 
have wielded such a wholesome influence 
for the betterment of social, religious and 
educational life.” 

The National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations has its Pub- 
licity Committee, whose duties as outlined 
in 1922 were as follows: 

To secure publicity for Congress news 
in newspapers, national educational 
magazines and other publications. 

To interview press agents at Conven- 
tion and Board meetings. 

To give suggestions to State chairmen 
about the principles of local publicity. 
This outline was faithfully followed by 

the committee in the fall of 1922 and the 
spring of 1923, but during that time there 
was an awakening to the wider possibilities 
of publicity. Nourished by a belief in 
and an enthusiasm for the work, inspired 
by the untiring efforts of loyal National 
and State officers, and convinced of the 
boundless growth of the parent-teacher 
movement through organized press work, 
the National Committee has, like Topsy 
“growed up” from a committee for “secur- 
ing publicity, interviewing reporters and 
viving suggestions” to the beginnings of a 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT with many 
workers who have been training themselves 
for the job. 

To meet this rapid development the Na- 
tional Publicity Director (we are antici- 
pating the department) has given a room 
in her home for a real Publicity Office. 
There are rows of big books of correspond- 
ence, with State Presidents regarding their 
plans and programs, with the special Com- 
mittees giving their outlines of work and 
accomplishments, with the editors of many 
periodicals, and with the Press Chairmen 
of forty-two states, including the District 
of Columbia (only five states being in- 
ictive). There are shelves of national and 
state leaflets, files more or less full of ma- 
terial sent out by the different states, 
utlines, report blanks, scrap books for 


national press notices, a corner devoted to 
State News for CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
P.-T. A. Bulletins and many from the De- 
partments of Education of the different 
states, pamphlets of organizations working 
along similar lines, educational, farm, re- 
ligious and popular magazines from all 
over this country and some from abroad, 
and well to the fore, letter files, state and 
national, for the considerable daily mail. 

And what work is done in this office? 

The Director of Publicity is busy keep- 
ing in constant touch with all members of 
the committee, sending out new plans for 
work, exchanging ideas, encouraging new 
members, answering letters upon letters 
and alas! constantly reorganizing State 
publicity because of the frequent changes 
in State Press Chairmen. Added to this is 
the research work necessary for progress, 
the studying of methods used by other 
organizations and businesses and the read- 
ing of the many periodicals for new con- 
tacts. 

The work of the Publicity Committee 
varies according to the activity of the indi- 
viduals. A few reports from the very 
active members, and there are many such, 
will give an idea of the immense amount of 
work necessary to good State publicity and 
some of the possibilities which are being 
worked out in many states. Some State 
Press Chairmen have a regular system for 
reporting at stated intervals with blanks 
for that purpose, and State records are kept 
and charted by districts for the state con- 
vention. From one such state comes this 
report: “Four districts have had one hun- 
dred per cent publicity since October.” 
This means that every local club in those 
four districts had regular publicity and re- 
ported it on time. From another: “We 
have had reported two thousand, eight hun- 
dred sixty-five and three-quarter inches of 
publicity in the last three months.” 

Another reports as follows: “Our Press 
Department (we note her use of the word 
department, which is indicative of the place 
publicity holds in that state) consists of 
seventeen very active workers, sixteen 
County Press Chairmen and the State Press 
Chairman, all with definite, well-planned- 
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out lines of procedure. County Press efh- 
ciency includes the regular weekly publica- 
tion in several or all county papers, of par- 
ent-teacher activities, plans and projects of 
the county, together with such state and 
national news as may be of interest and 
value in keeping the members in close and 
intelligent touch with these mother organi- 
zations.” 

A new Chairman, appointed only one 
month ago, has already sent out this ques- 
tionnaire to all the clubs in her state, 
which is not yet districted: 

(1) In what papers do you advertise or 
insert your club news items? 

(2) Does your club send news to any 
magazine, educational or farm journal? 

(3) Have you a Press Chairman in your 
club? 

(4) If not, will you appoint one? 
she have a substitute? 


May 


(This is what we 


should do with our entire force; plan to 
keep our ranks always full.) 

One State Press Chairman sends to the 
Publicity Director typed reports of the 


work and proposed plans of the state and 
of the minutes of all the Board meetings 
of the State Branch and of all the districts 
in her state. Naturally that state is as 
well known to the Director as though it 
were at her door. 

From a state where publicity is consid- 
ered as essential to the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations as it is to a business, comes as 
a report a copy of a leading educational 
magazine featuring the Publicity Confer- 
ence held in one of the large cities at which 
the State, District and many of the Local 
Press Chairmen discussed publicity, ex- 
changed ideas and listened to reporters 
from seven big dailies and to the Publicity 
Director of a large university.. They all 
gave short addresses on the right kind of 
publicity, how to get it, how to write good 
articles, and other helpful information; in 
short, the beginnings of a journalistic 
course. 

The results of all this work are for the 
most part intangible. So much depends 
upon the personality of the leader, her or- 
ganizing power and her vision. 

A Department of Publicity organized as 


a business, with definite plans and a sys- 
tem of work in which the states are rated 
according to activity, must have a commit- 
tee of able women with a vision, whose re- 
ward for the strenuous work will be not 
only the satisfaction of service but the 
POWER TO DO and the OPPORTUNI- 
TIES TO LEARN. That our publicity 
work, although handicapped, is progress- 
ing, is evidenced by the following facts: 

Twenty State Press Chairmen have regu- 
lar space in educational papers. Many of 
these papers are received by the National 
Director in exchange for CHILD WELFARE 
MacazinE, and after being used for na- 
tional publicity and for new contacts are 
sent as samples to those State Press Chair- 
men who are trying to secure like pub- 
licity for their states. 

Two State Press Chairmen have space in 
Farm Journals. This is a new field. Lists 
of the farm papers read in all the states 
liave been secured by the committee and 
each member is now working for rural 
publicity, which will mean more P.-T. A’s 
in the country districts and consequently. 
better schools. 

One State Press Chairman has secured 
space in a religious magazine for the work 
of our parent-teacher associations in the 
churches. This avenue of publicity with 
its many opportunities for home and civic 
betterment opens up a new field for action. 
The State Educational Bulletins are used 
by some of the committee. 

With it all we have made only a begin- 
ning; the possibilities are limitless! A 
few State Presidents already consider their 
publicity as a department, their Press 
Chairman is the editor of their Bulletin 
and she is kept in close touch with the work 
as well as with the proposed plans. Eleven 
presidents gave publicity space in their 
Year Books. It is a joy to work with those 
states whose presidents have this “publicity 
vision” but why cannot we, as a National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, make 
publicity mean to our organization what it 
means to any good business? Are we not, 
each one of us, engaged in the most im- 
portant business of all—child welfare in 
home, school, church and state? 
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Department of the National Education Association ! 
MASTERING THE THREE R’S 
{ 

. 


L\ 

: BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 

i Managing Editor of the Journal of the National Education Association 
a 


THICAL character, wise citizenship, 
K eficient work, worthy home member- 
ship, profitable use of leisure, 
health and command of the fundamental 
processes have been given as the objectives 
of education by the committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The prob- 
lem of building the child’s health was 
considered in the first of this series of 
articles. Let us now turn to what was long 
believed to be the sole purpose of the 
~chool—mastery of the fundamental skills 
which we use in our daily associations with 
each other, popularly known as_ the 
Three R’s. 

Until comparatively recent times illiter- 
acy was the rule rather than the exception. 
What little information the masses of the 
people had was carried by word of mouth, 
and some few people in the community did 
the reading, writing, and calculating for all 
the rest. Now, illiteracy in a civilized 
nation is a disgrace and a menace to good 
vovernment. The ability merely to read 
ind write is not sufficient. In the funda- 
mental processes of reading, writing, arith- 
metical calculation, and oral and written 
expression, the modern child must have a 
inore complete mastery than children of a 
-eneration ago. For example, take reading. 
ven in our colonial days, books and news- 
papers were few. These were read over and 
ver until their contents were thoroughly 
‘bsorbed. Now the United States uses 

iore print than all the other countries of 

ie world combined. Newspapers and mag- 
vines and circulars are everywhere. The 
hild must have not only the ability to 
‘ecognize words rapidly and accurately: 

» must have some appreciation of what to 

ad. He must develop the sense of obliga- 


ie 
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tion to use his time wisely. It is not enough 
that reading be harmless. It should be 
helpful. The impressions that flow into the 
child’s mind are the raw materials of his 
mental life. His thinking cannot rise far 
above these impressions. Millions of chil- 
dren who are today wasting time on silly 
Sunday supplements, worthless books, or 
empty films, are laying the foundations for 
stupidity. 

In teaching the technique of reading, 
present-day schools grow increasingly efh- 
cient, but most schools and homes are 
doing less than they should to fix in the 
minds of children right standards as to 
what to read. Abstract talk about stand- 
ards will not bring results. Wise parents 
share with children the great books new 
and old that soon win the heart of every 
child. Fortunate is the child who has a 
library of his own. No gift is better for 
birthdays and Christmas. Librarians who 
have spent years studying this problem 
liave compiled a little list of Gifts for Chil- 
dren’s Bookshelves, which may be had by 
writing to the American Library Associa- 
tion, 78 East Washington Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. For parents and teachers who 
wish a complete list of hooks for children 
with a description of each there is an ad- 
mirable list of thirty-five hundred books 
known as the Children’s Catalog, published 
by the H. T. Wilson Company, 960 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City. 

Writing —The teaching of writing has 
been greatly modified by the need for rap- 
idity and by the development of typewrit- 
ing, multigraphing, and _ stenography. 
Every child should be taught to write 
easily, rapidly, and clearly. In this, as in 
other school subjects, the parents’ attitude 
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towards what the child does is of the great- 
est importance. Children are much in- 
fluenced by the opinions of those around 
them, and by frequent compliments on 
careful writing and criticism of slovenly 
work parents can create a desire for im- 
provement, leaving to the teacher the more 
technical task of developing skill in the 
use of the muscles employed. 

Arithmetic is a bugbear in many a home 
with children in school. Perhaps this is 
not because children more often fail in 
arithmetic than in other subjects, but be- 
cause the failure is more obvious. The 
child either knows or he does not know. 
Many schools are still teaching arithmetic 
that was prepared for the children of a 
past generation. The best arithmetic 
courses are now constructed after careful 
study of the uses people make of numbers 
in their every-day relations. The schools 
then seek to develop complete mastery of 
the most used combinations and processes. 
The child is taught that it is worth his while 
to master all the combinations that he 
needs for daily work and that he should 
master still others later in life as the need 
for them arises. 

Talking.—Most people talk badly. Ef- 
fective speech depends upon the correct 
use of words and skill in their arrange- 
ment. Every child should know how to 
state clearly ideas with which he must deal. 
Since most of these statements will be oral 
rather than written, larger emphasis should 
be placed upon the art of telling things 
clearly, interestingly, and with a good 
voice and manner. Here the home has a 
real opportunity. In a class of forty pu- 


pils the individual can be given little time 
either to talk or to read aloud, but in 
the home, with proper encouragement and 
direction, he can get much practice in read- 
ing to members of the family and he can 
be guided in right habits of conversation, 
including the clear, pleasant, and distinct 
pronunciation of words. 

Drill.—All of the school skills require 
a great amount of drill. In this children 
can frequently help each other. They may 
be taught to check their own mistakes. 
Thus they learn the art of self-criticism and 
come to look upon the requirements of the 
school as minimum essentials beyond 
which they should go as far as energy and 
time permit. 

The Larger Outlook.—Let it be remem- 
bered that the three R’s are merely sym- 
bols. The life of the child is not divided 
and subdivided into tiny sections which 
are educated separately. The arbitrary di- 
vision of the school into subjects and 
grades is merely for the sake of conve- 
nience. This division might be carried 
much further, listing each of hundreds of 
acts—cleaning teeth, breathing, washing 
dishes, pronouncing distinctly, writing 
clearly—in which each child should be 
proficient. Whatever plan is followed, the 
child must be the center. Teacher, parent, 
and community co-operate to build into 
the life of the child those things that are 
accepted as being sound and permanent in 
value. This includes much more than the 
three R’s, for modern life demands a mass 
of skills such as those that are associated 
with radio and the automobile, that were 
unthought of a generation ago. 





<Poee> 


HAROLD KNEW HIMSELF 


with the Taylor boys lest he be corrupted. 


\ MOTHER had issued orders to her son Harold that he must not play any more 


“Aw, mother,” protested Harold, “I like em and I don’t learn anything 


bad from ’em.” 


“Well, I’ve told you, you must not play with the Taylor boys. I won’t have you 
with them. I don’t believe they are good boys.” 
“Now, see here, mother,” said the youngster, “maybe I ain’t so awful good my- 


self.”—Hope Chest. 
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“MAKING GIRLS INTO HEALTH SCOUTS.” 
BY DR. ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS 
Secretary of the Education Department of the Girl Scouts 
Read by Title at World Conference on Education, July, 1923 


HE visitor to a Girl Scout summer 
camp—or a winter one, for that mat- 
ter—who sees a happy group of 
“teen-age girls,” the “very picture of 
health,” living an active, free and orderly 
life in the open, is likely to think that the 
entire Girl Scout program is a means of 
health education, and that no more specific 
instruction is needed. 

In a large sense, the visitor is right. We 
are all recognizing more clearly each year 
that activities suited to the ages of groups 
and individuals and carried on in suitable 
surroundings give a “set toward health.” 
No definite instruc- 
tion failing to cap- 
ture interest and 
imagination 
and given under 
poor physical condi- 
tions can ever be a 
substitute for these 
activities. 

But under the gen- 
eral fun and free- 
dom and creative in- 
terests of the “Scout 
Game,” to use the 
phrase of Sir Robert 
Baden - Powell, the 
Girl Scout organiza- 
tion is laying a 
foundation of per- 
sistent attention to 
the specific health 
needs of girls of 
Scout age and per- 
sistent study of the 
possibilities 
of health education 
through a leisure - 
time movement. This 
program is carried on by a voluntary mem- 
bership and volunteer leaders. In addition 
‘o providing indirect health education 
through positive suggestions of healthful 
surroundings and activities and the real 


health contagion of vigorous and intelli- 
gent adult leadership, we have a major 
problem; it is to provide a type of direct 
health education which shall capture the 
girls’ interest and imagination, and shall 
make her into a true Health Scout and not 
merely a winner of health points and health 
badges, useful as these may be as a means 
to this end. 

Despite the facts that the three basic 
ideas of the Girl Scout program are Home, 
Health, and Citizenship; that each year our 
winners of Health proficiency badges vie 
with our winners of Home-making badges 

for first place, we 
are far from think- 
ing that we have ade- 
quately or finally 
solved our problems 
of direct health edu- 
cation, or exhausted 
our possibilities of 
constructive 
effort along these 
lines. 

Here are some 
questions which Girl 
Scouting has been 
asking itself, and 
which it cannot an- 
swer alone: 

(1) What can a 
supplemen- 
tary junior program 
like Girl Scouting 
do for health edu- 
cation that cannot be 
done by the schools 
and the great health 
organizations, public 
and private? 

(2) What are the 
most effective modes of co-operation be- 
tween such a recreational agency and the 
great agencies for education and health? 

(3) What are the characteristics and in- 
terests of the teen-age girl that may be ac- 
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tively enlisted in making her a Health 
Scout? 

(4) What are the great, energizing 
health ideals, habits and attitudes that 
should be established in order to make the 
Health Scout a useful and happy human 
being, citizen, and a member of a family? 

Those of us who are in the movement, 
as well as many outside of it, hold that the 
voluntary and leisure-time character of 
Girl Scouting is one of its greatest assets. 
It contains no element of coercion; it can- 
not duplicate the school any more than it 
can duplicate the home or the church, al- 
though it may supplement all three. Recre- 
ational in method, although profoundly 
educational in intent, emphasizing group 
activities and responsibility, initiative, and 
resourcefulness in the service of others, it 
enables the girl just passing out of child- 
hood into youth to join an organization of 
her own free choice; to satisfy her craving 
for novelty, her “club instinct,” her desire 
to have a share of planning and making 
things; and to try herself out in many 
ways. 

It affords desirable outlets for her rest- 


less energies and any number of “good 


times.” Scouting emphasizes health as an 
adventure. It requires courage and stead- 
fastness like other adventures. 

The Girl Scout herself, who is for the 


most part between the ages of twelve and 


sixteen, is in the early stages of learning 
the difficult business of being a grown-up. 
She is no longer a child, she resents being 
treated as a child, a habit which both her 
family and teachers find it hard to break, 
since her behavior is at times still lament- 
ably childish. In contrast to the period of 
later childhood, from nine to twelve, which 
is relatively stable physically and emotion- 
ally, the Girl Scout is growing rapidly and 
irregularly. This means that she fatigues 
more easily, although she has an abundant 
supply of energy, often undirected or ill- 
directed. She is also going through the 
novel experience of physical maturing. In- 
tellectually, she rebels against routine, and 
is eager for new mental provender, as well 
as for something new and exciting in her 
own daily life. Her chief difficulties, how- 
ever, are social and emotional. She is rest- 
less and hard to manage at home. But she 
is full of new admirations for older people 
outside of the home, trying to be like first 
one and then another. In fact, at this 
period, she is essentially a self-dramatizer, 
trying all sorts of attitudes and situations. 
Few people realize that her crude attempts 
at self-assertion are a necessity stage in her 


becoming an independent adult human be- 
ing, fit to carry on the life of the race, nor 
that her bravado all too frequently con- 
ceals inward timidities and self-distrusts. 
About physical, and, above all, sex matters, 
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she is often reticent and tongue-tied, even 
though she may be longing for explanation 
and wise counsel. 

Much more has been done in the way of 
health education for children than for 
either boys or girls of Scout age, and less 
for girls than for boys. 

Even our knowledge of the psychology 
of the adolescent girl has many gaps, and 
is too often in terms of boy psychology. 
An understanding of the teen-age Girl 
Scout indicates that her health education 
should be carried on in concrete and ob- 
jective terms of people and events. It 
should teach her indirectly about her own 
health problems so far as possible through 
the problems of others, younger brothers 
and sisters of other groups of girls and 
children. It should utilize her dramatic 
and creative impulses and interests, her ad- 
mirations and enthusiasms. It should al- 
ways be understood that her physical ma- 
turing is as normal and healthy a process 
as learning to walk or the coming of second 
teeth, and that any indications to the con- 
trary are signs of wrong health conditions 
elsewhere. Personal health should be 
looked upon as a means to an end, one of 
the marks of a good Scout and a good 
citizen, as well as fulfilling the Greek ideal 
of the interrelations of bodily and spiritual 
health and beauty. Mental health and the 
right use and direction of the emotions 
should never be forgotten. These are the 
years in which control of the emotions 
through attaching them to the right objects 
and interests determines character and be- 
havior throughout life. Only by studying 


and using her characteristics at this age, 
can we make the girl into a true Health 
Scout. 

The fundamental problem of health edu- 
cation through Girl Scouting, however, is 
to make these various health requirements 
a permanent interest and attitude. These 
health requirements should not be a mere 
matter of information or of routine prac- 
tice for a limited time in order to win an 
award and sew a badge on a sleeve, but 
they should affect the Health Scout’s char- 
acter and conduct throughout her entire 
adult life. 

A considerable part of Girl Scout health 
teaching has embraced the prompt and 
skilful meeting of emergencies, in accord- 
ance with the Scout motto, “Be Prepared.” 
But a deeper preparation, which is also 
recognized, but may be still further devel- 
oped, relates to the conserving of human 
life in all its aspects. This is the great oc- 
cupation of women as mothers, teachers, 
housekeepers, citizens, whatever else they 
may do. With from sixty to eighty per 
cent of retail buying in the hands of wo- 
men, Girl Scouts may well center their work 
in health, child-care, and home-making 
around the great topic of food and nutri- 
tion. Our knowledge of these subjects has 
been increasing by leaps and bounds. And 
who shall say that later these girls in 
dealing with their own children or with 
children in the school, or with “all the 
children of all the people,” will not 
bless Scouting for having given them the 
ability to play and the love of life in the 
open? 


A SUBJECT FOR STUDY 


BY VALERIA H. PARKER, M.D. 
Chairman, Racial Health Committee, N. C. M. and P.-T. A. 


NE of the dominant purposes of the 
() National Congress of Mothers and 

Parent-Teacher Associations is to 
irain the young for better parenthood. The 
purpose of the Racial Health Committee is 
‘0 assist parents and teachers to acquire 
knowledge as to how the mind and conduct 


of the child may be guided through each 


period of development in such a way as to 
promote a better understanding of responsi- 
bilities for and the value of clean thinking 
and living, as well as the dignity and im- 
portance of the family relationships. 
Organized parents and teachers are com- 
mencing to understand the importance of 
educating the child in his sex-social re- 
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lationships instead of permitting a hap- 
hazard and often harmful development as 
in the past. If parents and teachers are to 
be prepared for this responsibility the most 
careful study of the various phases of the 
subject is necessary as it is unusually com- 
plex and cannot be grasped by superficial 
methods. The formation of study groups 
is advocated and a carefully graded study 
course is now available through the 
National Office. 

Through the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, we have 
secured the services of Dr. Bertha C. Cady, 
co-author with her husband of “The Way 
Life Begins.” Dr. Cady, an experienced 
teacher of the subject, is taking charge of 
study groups in Philadelphia and nearby 
cities and will be available for other states 
en route to Minnesota before and im- 
mediately following the National Conven- 
tion. Associations desiring information re- 
garding arrangements should write im- 
mediately to the National Chairman of the 
Racial Health Committee, Dr. Valeria H. 
Parker, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON RACIAL HEALTH 
Material and Information Available Through 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker, Chairman, Committee 
on Racial Health, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 


LITERATURE 
Pamphlets 
For Free Distripution: 


What to Read on Social Hygiene. 

List of Publications. 

For 10 cents each, or $5 per hundred, except as 
indicated: 


For PARENTS AND TEACHERS: 
Child Questions and Their Answers—Helen M. 
Brown, M. D. 
Our Ally, “Mrs. Grundy”—Ruth Kimball Gardi- 
ner (5c.). 
The Mother’s Reply—Nellie M. Smith. 
Your Daughter’s Mother—Ruth Kimball Gardi- 


ner. 

The Boy Problem (What a parent should tell 
the boy). 

A Community Program for Protective Work 
With Girls—Arthur W. Towne (5c.). 

The Matter and Methods of Sex Education (the 
findings of a committee of authorities on the 
subject). 

Some Experiments in Sex Education in the 
Home and High School—James E. Peabody. 

The Teacher and Sex Education—Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg (25c.). 


Community Education and Social Hygiene (in 
two parts). 
Part 1. Principles. 
Part II. Methods of Organization. 
Teaching Social Hygiene Through Literature: 
1. Sex Instruction Through English Litera- 
ture—Lucy S. Curtiss. 


2. Opportunities for Sex Education in English 
Classes—Louise B. Thompson. 
(An authoritative statement prepared for com- 
mittees of the National American Medical Asso- 
ciation.) 


For Boys anp Younc Men: 


Sex in Life—Donald B. and Eunice B. Arm- 
strong (for younger boys). 

Conquering an Old Enemy—Will Irwin (for 
older boys). 

Health for Men (for young men). 


For Girts anp Younc WoMEN: 


Sex in Life—Donald B. and Eunice B. Arm- 
strong (for younger girls). 
Healthy, Happy Womahood. 


Books 


Send for complete book list. The following are 
especially recommended for public libraries: 
Sex and Social Health (a study manual) — 
Thomas W. Galloway. 
Sex Education—Maurice A. Bigelow. 
The Rational Sex Life for Men—Max J. Exner. 
The Sex Factor in Human Life—Thomas W. 
Galloway. 
= eee of Manhood—Luther Halsey Gu- 
ick. 
Being Well Born—Michael Frederick Guyer. 
For — and the Mothers of Girls—Mary G. 
ood. 
Toward Racial Health—Norah March. 
Keeping in Condition—Harry H. Moore. 
The Prospective Mother—Josiah Morris Sle- 
mons. 
The Third Great Plague—John H. Stokes. 
Plant and Animal Children: How They Grow 
—Ellen Torrelle. 
The a Hygiene of Childhood—William C. 
White. 
The Three Gifts of Life—Nellie M. Smith. 
The Father and His Boy—Thomas W. Galloway. 
Parents and Sex Education—Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg. 
High Schools and Sex Education—Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg. 
The Way Life Begins—Vernon M. and Bertha 
C. Cady. 
Men, Women and God—A. Herbert Gray. 


Films 
The use of social hygiene films may be secured 
for $1.00 per day per reel while in your posses- 
sion. The following are especially recommended: 
The Gift of Life (four reels). 

(The first three reels appropriate for use 
in schools. The last reel deals with human 
reproduction. ) 

The Health Twins (one reel). 

Send for list of posters: 

Youth and Life—an exhibit for girls and young 
women, $2. (Set contains 48 cards, 9 x 12 inches.) 
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CAN WE IMPROVE THE DANCING OF TODAY? 


BY NELLIE B. CUMMINGS 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Cummings, who is a very successful teacher of dancing, read the follow- 
ing paper at a local parent-teacher meeting. She hopes the dancing of today can be changed and 
writes that “this is possible if the mothers will but help.” 


ANCING and architecture are the 
D two primary and essential arts. 

The art of dancing stands at the 
source of all the arts that express them- 
selves first in the human person. The art 
of architecture is the beginning of all the 
arts that lie outside the person. 

Music, acting, poetry and dancing pro- 
ceed in one mighty stream; sculpture, paint- 
ing and all the arts of design, in the other. 

If the principle of rhythm were generally 
understood and incorporated into the daily 
activities of children, together with care- 
fully selected music as a stimulating agent, 
the physical life of a child would develop 
an ordered sequence of movement. Music 
wisely selected will stimulate movement 
which is a natural expression of feeling 
and rhythm, 


Dancing should be encouraged in chil- 
dren. It is an instinct like eating and fight- 
ing, and becomes a danger only when sup- 
pressed. All normal young people crave 
and need exercise, and they should have it 


in a safe social setting. Dancing can be 
made a wholesome opportunity for young 
people to get together. The intelligent 
social warker recognizes that the thing to 
do is to provide the right social surround- 
ings and allow you to dance. 

Nina B. Lamkin, one of the foremost 
pageant writers and directors of the coun- 
try, says, in part: “Although there is good 
and bad in every thing, I can see prin- 
cipally the good that is in dancing. It gives 
relaxation and physical exercise that en- 
ables one to become an asset among friends, 
thus helping the community. Good danc- 
ing schools are an asset to any community 
and should be backed by all the community. 
The word of such schools should be law 
and their ruling upheld in the homes of the 
community. They should be a potent factor 
in forming the ideas of the future genera- 
tion, should guide the young through high 
school age, sending them out well equipped 


to curb the immoral practice of the general 
public.” 

If young people dance indecorously, it 
is the fault of parents and the community, 
which allow dancing parties where deco- 
rum is ruled out. Do away with immodest 
positions and movements, and young peo- 
ple will enjoy proper dancing. We can do 
away with these objectionable features if 
we'll only try, instead of standing back 
wailing that “we can’t imagine what has 
gotten into the boys and girls,” or excusing 
ourselves by saying, “Times have changed 
and every body dances that way.” Every- 
body does not dance that way. Nobody 
can dance that way unless the older people 
who control dancing places, public and 
private, allow it. Dancing, like dress, is 
neither refined nor vulgar. People only 
are refined and vulgar. It is true, however, 
that some people display very bad taste in 
both their dancing and their dress; but that 
is not the fault of the dance or the dress. 

The music situation must be improved 
before dancing conditions improve. The 
freakish, unmusical combinations used for 
dance playing are often objectionable and 
demoralizing. 

Most people dance to the best of their 
ability and poor dancing is due to un- 
educated and awkward bodies. When you 
see a hall filled with dancers who are upon 
the ball of the foot, you rarely see vulgar 
body movements. We teach children to 
walk and dance on the ball of the foot or 
the toe. We teach them balance, poise, har- 
mony and a series of supple movements. 
After that come the steps, leaps, pirouettes, 
the figures for groups, the little elementary 
ballets. With all this are taught the proper 
positions for ball-room dancing. This with 
proper etiquette and ball-room decorum 
will make good dancers. 

Etiquette has been described as the “Ma- 
chinery of Society.” It teaches civility, 
kindness and a natural freedom of action. 
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It extends a maternal care over the young 
and inexperienced, while it interposes like 
a wall against the intrusions of the ill bred 
who have no desire to be civil. A gentle- 
man is known by his manner, not by the 
coat he wears; while a woman in a gingham 


dress may be as much “a lady” as though 
she were dressed with silk and diamonds. 
In either case, the polish and refinement 
must come from the knowledge of the 
usages of good society. Etiquette should 
be taught in dancing school. 


“THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE” 


BY ESTHER FLOYD 
Part Il 


T will be seen that no conscientious 
I teacher could promote pupils on such 

work as I have described. To have 
done so would have been to “complete” 
work in seven months which town children 
were doing in nine. Add to this that the 
children were unprepared for the grades 
when they entered them, because short 
school years had been the rule, and teachers 
had promoted regardless of that fact. Al- 
most every child was advanced at least one 
grade beyond where he should have been. 
Those who were not, had come from other 
schools, where the year had been longer. 
However, no rural schools in this part of 
the country have more than eight months. 
At the best, these children “finish” the 
eight grades in eight months less time than 
the town children—or the length of one of 
their own school years. In the seven 
months’ schools, of course, they finish in 
two “years” less time than the town chil- 
dren. They do seventy-two months work 
in fifty-six months! These farm boys and 
girls are literally cheated out of sixteen 
months of their childhood, with the mental 
growth and nurture that are childhood’s 
right. 

Some may ask why I did not at the first 
put the classes back where they belonged. 
Reasons were various. It would probably 
have discouraged the children, angered the 
parents, and crippled my work at the outset. 
Often later, as we blundered along, and it 
became more and more evident that the 
pupils were unprepared, I wished that I 
had put them back. But it might have been 
the greater of two evils. 

With the advice and consent of the 
County Supervisor, I simply refused to 
promote the majority;ef the school. It 


was the only thing to do. I told the 
parents why, and tried to show them, at 
the same time sparing the former teachers 
as much as possible, that there could be no 
poorer preparation for the strenuousness of 
modern life, than the sort of “muddling 
through” that had prevailed there—the 
pretense of having done things that were 
hardly more than half done. Those parents 
who expressed their views seemed to agree 
with me. 

One study in which my pupils could re- 
cite with fair understanding was agricul- 
ture. That was because its subject matter 
was familiar. I realized the importance of 
the fact. Yet, though children are perhaps 
going to be farmers, there is something else 
for them to learn. They are also going to 
be citizens—and human beings. 

It would not all have been so vexatious. 
had not the district been comparatively 
rich, and well able to have a real school 
year. There were some who wanted it, 
but the backward element had carried the 
day, and voted a levy of twenty cents on 
the hundred dollars! Though the district 
later saw its mistake and raised the levy to 
sixty cents, debts of former years took most 
of the additional funds, so that the school 
had to close at the end of seven months. 

The course of study for rural schools in 
our state requires twenty-one recitations a 
day. The teacher who preceded me had 
twenty-three, and her classes had “com- 
pleted” so many voluminous books that I 
might have considered her achievements 
little short of miraculous—had I not fol- 
lowed her! Nothing is easier, I know, than 
io criticise one’s predecessor. Nothing is 
so cheap as mere “knocking.” I have all 
sympathy for the young teacher, remember- 
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ing well how she feels. And as is often 
pointed out, every teacher must at some 
time be a beginner. The trouble is that the 
rural school is the “dog” on which too 
many experiments of immaturity have been 
tried. Young girls who rush children 
through nine months’ work in seven, do so 
because it is expected of them. They fear 
the displeasure of parents and the Board, 
are anxious about their jobs. It is a sort 
of disgrace for a teacher not to “graduate” 
her eighth grade class, and have the ma- 
jority of her pupils “make their grades;” 
just as, according to a rural mother, “It’s 
considered a disgrace for a child to stay in 
the grades when he’s past fourteen.” 

Many parents are eager to have their 
children grow up and be “making their 
own way,” or at least helping on the 
farm. Here again it is easy to judge too 
harshly. The farm problem is a real one, 
both as to hands to till the soil, and ade- 
quate returns from the work when it is 
done. Yet the standard of living is higher 
on the farms than it was twenty years ago, 
if not as much higher as it should be. I 
believe it possible for any district in this 
part of the country to pay a teacher a 
“living wage” for eight months in the year, 
if no more. In past years, both in this 
district and in others near by, boards have 
contracted to pay salaries which they knew 
there would not be enough money to pay. 
Why? In order, as they themselves ad- 
mitted, to have as short terms “as the law 
allowed,” so the boys would be out of 
-chool when the spring work came on! 

I had hoped to have a Parent-Teacher 
\ssociation, but the farm women’s club of 
which I have spoken was already in exist- 
ence, and was supposed to function in much 
the same way—at any rate to take a lively 
interest in the school. This club was the 
auxiliary of a men’s organization devoted 
exclusively to the farmer’s economic in- 
ierests. It seemed to take all the time these 
overworked women had to spare—there is 
no doubt that farm women are overworked 

and yet it accomplished nothing of much 
importance. The activities of these good 
women ran largely in the direction of carry- 
ig pie and pickles—and other eatables—to 


one another’s houses, except when the 
hostess furnished the pie and pickles. | 
say “pie and pickles” because these articles 
are symbolical to me of farm food in 
general. 

The greater number of my pupils were 
undersized, particularly the boys. I 
thought, and still think, that this might be 
due in part to their working too hard on 
the farms, though it was pointed out to me 
that the parents of the specially under- 
sized children were themselves small. The 
same cause might have operated in both 
cases. A few children brought milk to 
school—more, as I urged it, but mostly they 
seemed to subsist, so far as lunch was con- 
cerned, on white bread and biscuits—some- 
times soda crackers took the place of bread 
—meat, nearly always fried—(Oh, that 
odor of fried pork! It is with me yet—) 
and “boughten” cookies, and pie, ever- 
lasting pie! Probably more peanut butter 
is used than dairy butter. Farmers who sell 
cream often buy butter, and sometimes do 
without. And more baker’s bread is used 
than home baked. No brown bread at all. 
“We don’t like it,” they said. One can’t 
blame the farm woman for buying bread 
and cookies, but she does take time to make 
monumental stacks of hot biscuits, and such 
vast numbers of pies! 

Various articles of food are bought from 
the grocer, but as staples on the farm there 
abide the Five P’s—Pie, Potatoes, Pork, 
Preserves and Pickles, and the greatest of 
these is Pie. Pork, or bacon cured on the 
farm, begins to grow “strong” in the sum- 
mer, and its place is taken by eggs and 
chickens, to the extent that families can 
afford to use their poultry products at 
home. When “hog-killing time” comes, 
they are tired of substitutes for pork, and 
at times I have had children ill and out 
of school because of a surfeit of sausage 
and spare-rib. Colds contracted at this 
time frequently last all winter, and are ac- 
cepted as a matter of course. “All well 
except colds,” is the cheerful reply when 
one inquires as to the family’s health. 
True, farmers are not alone in neglecting 
the rules of hygiene, but one could fill a 
volume recounting the ways in which they 
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do neglect them, in other matters besides 
food. 

One of my special regrets was that a 
little library could not be left behind as a 
sort of monument to those seven months of 
work! I wonder if it would have been torn 
to ribbons in a year or two! I had tried 
to teach the children some reverence for 
books, had succeeded, I am sure, in making 
them feel that a book may be a good friend. 
Will they forget—I wonder? 

While the little traveling library stayed, 
it was a delight. Joyous was the day when 
the box came and was opened, revealing 
fifty enchanting little volumes, some gay 
with colored prints, most of them pictured, 
and with stories on stories—of fairies, 
heroes, gods, and “the fairy-tales of 
science and the long result of time.” The 
day was stormy. Some children were ab- 
sent. Those who were there were so ex- 
cited that there seemed to be little chance 
of getting any work out of them. I pro- 
claimed a holiday for becoming acquainted 
with books. The box contained also two 
stereoscopes with geographical views. These 
and the more attractive-looking books went 
the rounds first. As the excitement sub- 
sided they begged me to read or tell them 
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some of the stories, “Because we get so 
much more out of them than when we read 
ourselves.” It was a great day! 

How I should love to put a real teacher 
there for five years! In that time she might 
be able to move mountains of ignorance 
and prejudice, for the real teacher adds to 
her virtue, faith, A real teacher might, 
even in seven months, have been able to 
transform that pie-minded organization of 
women into a working Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, or something resembling one. I 
confess that I could not. The problem 
which absorbed my time, not only for six 
hours, but as far into the night as I could 
go without losing the sleep that was itself 
essential to solving the problems, was—to 
combat illiteracy; to give those children 
some idea of how to find out for themselves 
what their textbooks were all about. 

Doubtless one remedy for the state of 
things set forth in these articles is that 
which is gradually—though in this region 
all too gradually—coming to pass—con- 
solidation. But along with consolidation 
should come a very much higher standard 
of teachers’ qualifications, and a more com- 
plete understanding and co-operation be- 
tween the home and school. 
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LATIN FOR SEVEN-YEAR-OLDS 


ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


OULD you like te 
think about 
starting your 


children in Latin? It is 

the most delightful thing 

and not more difficult 

than English, to say 

nothing of its great ad- 

vantages. It was so long 

: taken for granted that an 

oder included a solid grounding in 

Latin that the reasons for its study were 

scarcely discussed and almost lost sight of. 

Thus it came about that a good many school- 

men assumed that we could afford to dis- 

pense with the classics until, I am ashamed 

to say, it is actually possible to obtain a 

degree from some of our great universities 
with only two years in Latin. 

Latin in the higher colleges is still put- 
ting up a brave but apparently a losing 
fight. Greek seems to be doomed. It is 
too bad; and it is a thing that should make 
the old-time pedagogue turn over in his 
grave. Much of the justifiable criticism 
that is now being directed against our col- 
leges and universities may be based 
solidly upon the trend away from the 
classics towards those things which are sup- 
posed to be more immediately helpful to 
the youth of America. However, a promi- 
nent member of the Classical League of 
Philadelphia tells me that the pendulum is 
now swinging back to sanity, although it 
will take many a year to restore the wast- 
age of the crude experimental period which 
now engulfs us, 

The object of true education is to lead 
out and develop a person’s inherent abili- 
ties rather than to fill his brains with a 
mass of unrelated facts and phenomena. 
lhe experience of long centuries has taught 
the world that the study of Latin is the 
best instrument for training the intellect, 
ind that learning how to translate the 
oman classics is an admirable training 
n clear and critical thinking. The boy 
ho is now taught how to parse and con- 

rue his Latin properly, is no doubt receiv- 


ing the best of preparations for gaining 
honor, fame and fortune in the years to 
come. 

The average college student does not 
have a grammatical understanding of 
English. He can scarcely pick out sub- 
ject and object, direct or indirect. Hence 
the drudgery of the college professor’s life. 
Apropos of teaching Latin to young chil- 
dren, educators frequently ask me, “Do 
pupils so trained get into college earlier 
than those not so trained?” To my mind, 
that is not at all the important point, but 
whether they are prepared to profit by 
their opportunity when they do enter col- 
lege. Careful training in Latin brings 
order into the mind. When a little sure 
knowledge is obtained, other knowledge 
groups itself around this. Latin, I find, 
has the same effect on mental processes that 
the uniform has on the soldier’s bearing. 
In it he carries himself straighter, marches 
in time, steps out correctly. Without it, 
he straggles, lags, sags. As a university 
professor said to me the other day, “In my 
classes are several Europeans who began 
the study of Latin at eight or nine. With- 
out exception, these students are one hun- 
dred per cent. more successful than the 
American students. They have a much 
clearer analytical grip of language. No 
modern language, as English, French, or 
even German, can possibly serve so well as 
Latin with which to illustrate grammatical 
possibilities. Students who have had ten 
years’ Latin training before coming to the 
University bring to the mastery of their 
profession the whole-hearted thoroughness 
they have been forced to spend in acquir- 
ing the Latin tongue.” 

“What is the use of Latin?” is the pro- 
testing query of the high school boys and 
girls who are forced to learn their declen- 
sions or to construe Cesar. 

As Latin is now taught, it is small 
wonder that pupils generally hate it and 
frequently fail to gain anything whatever 
from the time misspent on the subject. 
First of all they are expected to learn in a 
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single year that which should very well 
take two or three years of hard work to 
master. No use in blaming the teachers for 
the failure of Latin instruction. The task 
of Sisyphus rolling the rock to the moun- 
tain top was child’s play compared with 
what we demand of our high school 
teachers. The subject is begun too late, 
and taught by the wrong method from in- 
consonant material, thus making it fairly 
necessary to condone the wretched, but al- 
most universal, use of the “pony” by high 
school and college students. Far less time 
should be spent on the grammatical frame- 
work in proportion to the vocabulary. Not 
even such excellent grammers as Bennett’s 
or Coller and Daniel’s should be placed in 
the pupil’s hands until he has had at least 
four years of instruction and practice in 
gaining a vocabulary within his compre- 
hension. The first book of Casar is no 
more suitable for a fourteen-year-old be- 
ginner in Latin than the congressional rec- 
ord for a young Russian whose mind has 
not yet begun to vibrate to English. Need 
we wonder that there are so many failures 
in Latin. The only wonder to me is that 
any American boy or girl ever likes or 
learns Latin as now taught in the American 
public and private schools. 

Classical literature should be left quite 
out of view until the pupil has a large 
knowledge of nouns, verbs and adjectives 
dealing with his youthful experiences, in- 
terests, knowledges—to borrow Matthew 
Arnold’s expression—and until he has 
learned by heart a really considerable por- 
tion of the Latin Bible, the Vulgate. The 
Latin of the Vulgate is real and living 
Latin, and much nearer to good, idiomatic 
English than Cornelius Nepos or Czsar 
can be. 

Take a series of selected passages, such 
as a chapter or two from the story of 
Joseph, a chapter or two from Deuter- 
onomy, add to them a vocabulary and a 
simple grammar of the main forms of the 
Latin language. You have all that you 
need. In the extracts the child would be 
at home, instead of, as in extracts from 
classical Latin, in an utterly strange land. 

President Butler of Columbia University 


says, “First among the evidences of an 
education I name correctness and precision 
in the use of the mother tongue.” 

We perhaps hardly know how much of 
their reading falls meaningless upon the 
eye and ear of children from their total 
ignorance of Latin and its derivatives. In 
language teaching it is well to go to the 
root as soon as possible; Latin is of 
supreme value to the mastery of literary 
English; since nearly two-thirds of the 
terms in Webster’s dictionary are of Latin 
origin, so that familiarity with the Latin 
root-words of our tongue often makes the 
pupil’s recourse to the dictionary unnec- 
essary. 

It is a common experience, too, that a 
knowledge of Latin improves our English 
spelling. The boy who has learned that 
the name of the “Midland Sea,” for ex- 
ample, comes from medius and terra, will 
not write Mediterranean with only one r. 

To those who have read the classics, such 
familiar terms as volcano, martial, etc.. 
bring up pictures which the scorners of 
Latin, of course, miss. One of the strongest 
arguments for the usefulness of Latin is 
not its practical utility, great as that un- 
doubtedly is, but the increased enjoyment 
that a knowledge of the tongue gives the 
reader of our literary masterpieces. The 
reason why so many people nowadays find 
the classics “hard and dry” reading is 
largely because of their ignorance of the 
language, literature history and mythology 
of Greece and Rome. Almost every great 
poem is replete with references and allu- 
sions to the ancient classics. Naturally we 
“do not like” the poetry we cannot under- 
stand, so we avoid reading it. “What a 
noble realm of wisdom, goodness and 
beauty is closed to us! For nearly every 
great English writer has been schooled in 
the Latin language and has written under 
the influence of the Latin models. 

The learning of Latin has moral value 
as well as mental. Properly taught, it com- 
pels the child to think before he speaks. 
He cannot rattle off something that passes 
for knowledge when he must attend to the 
agreement of nouns and adjectives. If a 
ten-year Latin course will make young 
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\mericans careful and attentive, it is cheap 
at the price. 

Furthermore, ought we not give in our 
elementary schools something of a language 
that is at the bottom of several modern 
languages, including our own? About 
ninety per cent. of the words one meets in 
Spanish, French, Italian and Portuguese 
are those which a well-read Latinist ought 
to be able to understand without a dic- 
tionary. 

Of course, it will be objected by an oc- 
casional schoolman that there is neither 
time nor space for Latin in the elementary 
~chool. Then let us make the time and 
place by dropping such inconsequential 
-ubjects as geography, history and civics, 
for children under the age of twelve or 
thereabouts. Hardly a teacher would be 
-o unlearned as to classify these branches, 
as now taught, among essential subjects. 
let us discuss the matter more intensively 
and openly in CHtLp-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

| need not repeat that the vocabulary of 
Cesar has no place in the elementary class- 
room. Pupils between the ages of seven 
and ten learn the names of flowers, trees, 
birds, beasts and other objects within their 
power. to visualize with the same ease that 
they remember the corresponding English 
words. In translating English into Latin 
they readily learn to discern subject and 
direct object and to use the right cases. 
lhey find considerable fun in making such 
| statement as “The cracodile eats the boy,” 
then, by simple grammatical changes 
informing you that “The boy eats the 
crocodile.” 

Of suitable Latin material for young 
children there is no dearth. The good, old 
\loravian educator, Comenius, gave the 
world a useful textbook in his “Orbis 
ictus,” which contains a wealth of ma- 
icrial for primary Latin instruction. Based 
on these well-ordered lessons children learn 
‘eadily and joyfully long and various ex- 
tracts from the Vulgate, such as the Lord’s 
rayer, the Twenty-third Psalm and many 

her Psalms, the moral sentences and Prov- 
crbs of Solomon, the Beatitudes and the 
'-n Commandments. Dr. Richard M. Gum- 
nicre has prepared a textbook along these 





lines that is very usable with children be- 
tween eight and twelve. Children so trained 
would be vastly amused if you were to tell 
them that Latin is a dead language. In 
refutation they would be likely to quote for 
you the Pater Noster. 

Most children of six or seven may pro- 
fitably learn a Latin vocabulary of three 
or four hundred words in half a year. 
Nouns for beasts, birds, trees, flowers, 
mother, father, and so on, with appropriate 
adjectives and a few verbs, will supply 
abundant material for sentence-making. 
Here is a sample lesson: 


puella—a girl bona—good 
luna—the moon clara—clear 
avia—grandmother cara—dear 
gallina—a hen alba—white 
régina—the queen aegra—ill 
est—is 
non—not 


Puella est bona. 
Lina est clara. 

Avia est cara. 
Gallina est alba. 
Regina est aegra. 
Puella est non aegra. 

Children of seven find real pleasure in 
learning to spell and use the English words 
derived from these sources. From the 
above we gather bonus, Albion, lunar, for 
a lesson from the dictionary. 

Children love to recite this “Inscription 
on a Bell in Rome;” which has the swing 
to it of the great bell itself: 

Laudé Deum verum—I praise the true 
God. 

plébem véc6—I assemble the people. 

congregd clérum—I call together the 
clergy. 

Définctum pléré—I bewail the dead. 

péstem fugs—I put to flight the plague. 

festa decoré—I celebrate festivals. 

Each morning at assembly in my school 
the pupils respond to roll-call with “Ad- 
sum” and a Latin sentence, such as these 
from Matthew: 

Vis estis sal terrae—Ye are the salt of 
the earth, 

Vas estis lux mundi—Ye are the light of 
the world, 
or with more worldly examples, as 
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“Patrem am6d, matrem amdo”—I love my 
father and my mother. 

After about two years of primary in- 
struction, I give each child a Latin Testa- 
ment. They immediately solicit their 
parents for a copy of the Bible in English, 
and this, with the Latin Testament, con- 
stitutes part of their favorite reading, in 
school and vacation time. It means rein- 
troducing the learning of Biblical literature 
and at the same time furthering the study 
of the classics. 

You can scarcely realize the effect of 
such Latin study on their English vocabu- 


lary until you have experienced it. 
Throughout, they use the dictionary and 
acquire lists of words of Latin derivation. 
In this way they get a deal of general infor- 
mation. Consequently, children so taught 
appear much brighter than others of the 
same age. Today, January 31, every pupil 
of eight or older in my school read with 
interest my article in February CHtLp-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE, using their dictionaries for 
unfamiliar words. 

Mothers may obtain Latin material suf- 
ficient for one month’s lessons by sending 
me twenty-five cents. 


WHAT TO SEE 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LOCAL P.-T. A”S AND MOTHERS 
BY MRS. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


National Chairman Better Films Committee 


ON’T expect your national committee 
D to solve your local problems. 
We can only make suggestions 
and endorsements. 

The responsibility is yours in your own 
community. 

An active local Better Films committee 
is a necessity. 

Work for a community center in your 
school house or else get a community build- 
ing where you can look after the recrea- 
tional hours of your boys and girls. Never 
feel that your local theater can be used as 
a community center unless the jurisdiction 
and the responsibility of it are in the hands 
of the entire community. Even then your 
community does not need movies every 
night and other recreations must be sup- 
plied. 

If you do not have a law to prohibit 
the showing of improper films for your 
boys and girls to see, then work for such a 
law; or else for a law that will prohibit 
your boys and girls from attendance at any 
shows unless accompanied by an adult. 

If you do not have a Department of 
Visual Education in your state university 
then please work for such a department, 
so that you may have a film library which 
will be as carefully selected as the books 
in your public library. These can be cir- 
culated to the various communities and 


used in your community centers, clubs, 
churches, and schools. 

Keep your babies away from the motion 
picture theater. Do not give them the 
movie habit. Habits are hard to break. A 
community nursery is a vital need today. 

Organize worthwhile recreation for your 
children from 5 to 10 years of age. Keep 
them wholesomely busy after school hours, 
playing games, reading good books, skat- 
ing, at athletics; and last but not least, 
organize classes in dramatics. They love to 
act; give them this chance. It will do 
more than anything else to keep them away 
from the movies. 

Patronize only the endorsed films when 
you do go to the movies. Always go with 
your children if you possibly can. Do not 
think of the theater as a safe place to send 
them alone. It is not. It may take you a 
year to undo all they learn in one after- 
noon, so you are really making work for 
yourself instead of getting a few hours rest 
as you suppose. 

When a bad film comes to town, give a 
party for your children and their friends. 
And don’t forget the little boy just around 
the corner who needs your help and sym- 
pathy most. Help him to avoid the vicious 
show. Help him to make good. There are 
too many ready to help him to go wrong, 
too few to give the helping hand. 
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Remember that a bad theme is worse 
than an immoral scene. A bad theme may 
be clothed in beautiful settings and like 
“the wolf in sheep’s clothing” is often hard 
to recognize. Analyze the pictures you see, 
and decide if the themes are good. Don’t 
be fooled because the ending is good. Re- 
member, the industry calls that ending 
“throwing sop to the censors.” If a picture 
dwells for two hours on a bad theme, it 
gives your child a bad idea to work on and 
to counteract all your good influence. 

Check up on the films in your community 
and see how many of them are taken from 
books which are not allowed in your public 
library. Consult your librarian. 

How many of these books would you buy 
for your boys and girls to read? 


Remember that patronage makes produc- 
tion. Whenever you attend a show the ex- 
hibitor and producer of that show consider 
your presence an approval of it. When- 
ever you stay at home they consider it a 
disapproval. They do not take into con- 
sideration bad weather, illness, or other 
famil ycares which may keep you at 
home. 

We can make that absence very effective 
if you choose your pictures wisely. Your 
National Committee is spending much time 
and effort to make it easy for you to choose 
your pictures wisely and cleanly. If all 
the mothers would unite in patronizing only 
the good shows, and in creating a taste for 
good shows in the minds of their children, 
the problem could soon be solved. 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations recommend 
the following films for various family groups. They have been reviewed by the better 
films committee, and will afford clean and wholesome recreation. 


For THE Famity From Ten Years UP: 

The Courtship of Miles Standish—Pathé. A 
dramatization of Longfellow’s poem well done. 

Strongheart, the dog, in “The Lone Master.” 

Steppin’ Some—Century. Not much of a story. 
The whole picture centers on Baby Peggy’s 
acting. 

The Shepherd King—Fox. A Biblical film. 

Let’s Go. A very good picture. Interesting for 
young folks for its athletic feats. 

Buster Keaton in “Our Hospitality.” One of his 
best and most amusing films. 

A Prince of a King. A dear little picture, on the 
order of “Long Live the King.” 

Nature Nurseries—Bray. 


For THE Famiry From Hicu Scuoou Ace UP: 

Boy of Mine. Because of the scenes, where the 
two boys play with the revolver, this is not 
indorsed for younger children. 

In the Palace of the King. A good version of 
the book. Very interesting portrayal which is 
so familiar. 

Flaming Barriers—Paramount. A young girl 
helps her father win recognition of his inven- 
tion, a new type of fire engine. The two save 
the lives of many people trapped in a forest 
fire, hence the title. 

Conductor 1492—Warner Brothers. An Irish lad 
comes to this country to make his fortune. 
While employed as a street car conductor he 
saves the life of a little boy who proves to 
have a very interesting big sister. 

The Ten Commandments—Paramount. This is a 
remarkable picture and deserves the hearty 
support of those who are fighting for better 
films. 

The Old Fool—Hodkinson. 

Flaming Passion or “Lucretia Lombard”—War- 
ner Brothers. From Kathleen Norris’ story, 
“The Love of Lucretia Lombard.” The first 
title does an injustice to the picture. 


For Aputt MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY: 

This Freedom. Taken from the book of the 
same name and rather more interesting than 
the book. 

The Unknown Purple. 

The Governor’s Lady—Fox. Suggest cuts. 

The Marriage Market—Griever. A comedy. 

Just Off Broadway—Fox. 

Wild Oranges—Goldwyn. Recommended as cut 
by the Chicago Board. An interesting story. 
Many objectionable scenes. * 

The Humming Bird—Paramount. Recommended 
as cut by the Chicago Board. An apache story 
—rather inane. 

Roulette—Selznick. Many cuts were made. Ask 
for picture as passed by Chicago Board of 
Censorship. Two men gamble on girl who 
offers herself as payment for a debt. The 
“good” man wins her and they are married. 

The Eternal City, with Lionel Barrymore. May 
have started as Hall Caine’s novel, but ended 
as propaganda for the fascisti movement 
and Mussolini. For the beautiful Roman 
scenery and the views of the mobs who follow 
Mussolini, the picture is considered worthy 
of mention, but not as “Hall Caine’s story. 
Founded as it is on the life of a girl who 
becomes the mistress of one prominent Italian 
in the story, the picture is decidedly an adult 


film. 
NOT RECOMMENDED 


Miscarried Plans—Universal. Rejected because 
it was too full of gun play to cut. 

West of the Water Tower. Any film founded 
on an objectionable book will not be indorsed 
by our committee, no matter how well done, 
or how prominent the actors. 

Through the Dark—Goldwyn. A criminal re- 
peatedly makes attacks on officers of the law. 
He is upheld as a hero. 

Grit—Hodkinson. A crude gang picture. 
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Mothers and Children 


BY LOUISE E. HOGAN 


THE CARE OF THE BABY 


O KEEP the baby well—give no food 

but mother’s milk, if possible. If 

you cannot nurse your baby, follow 

the advice of your physician as to feeding; 

give the baby fresh air day and night; do 

not nurse the baby whenever it cries, but 

give it instead a drink of cool, boiled 
water. 

Be sure the baby has enough sleep; a 
baby should sleep at least sixteen hours a 
day out of the twenty-four. Lack of sleep 
has a bad influence on baby feeding. 
Nurse or feed the baby only at regular 
hours. Follow the schedule given you by 
your physician. The following is a con- 
venient and authoritative schedule for the 
average baby from “How to Take Care of 
the Baby,” by Dr. Tweddell: 


Ist and 2d months 
every 24% hours 


6 A.M. 

8.30 A.M. 
11 A.M. 

1.30 P.M. 

4 P.M. 

6.30 P.M. 
10 P.M. 

2 A.M. 


Ist and 2d day every 
4 hours 


4 A.M. 
8A.M.. 
12 P.M. 
4 P.M. 
8 P.M. 


3d, 4th and 5th months 
every 3 hours 
6 A.M. 
9 A.M. 
12 A.M. 
3 P.M. 
6 P.M. 
10 P.M. 
2 A.M. 


After 5 months every 
3 hours 


6 A.M. 
9 A.M. 
12 P.M. 
3 P.M. 
6 P.M. 
10 P.M. 


As mother’s milk takes nearly two 
hours to be completely digested and as a 
baby usually nurses about fifteen or twenty 
minutes, the intervals should not be less 
than two and a half hours. An eminent 
physician for children says he has found 


by experience that the feeding at 10 P.M. 
instead of 9 P.M. is much more satisfac- 
tory, and the child is more likely to sleep 
longer and better. He should be awak- 
ened in the day time to nurse, but allowed 
to sleep after 10 P.M. In this way an 
infant will soon be trained to sleep all 
night, and at the age of five months a 
healthy baby will require no nursing be- 
tween 10 P.M. and 6 A.M. (Tweddell.) 

It is undoubtedly the duty of every 
mother to nurse her baby, and regard for 
his welfare should induce her to attempt it 
even if the chance of success seems small, 
except in the following conditions render- 
ing it an impossibility, such as: 

A defect in the nipples or an absence of 
milk. An infant unable to suck properly, 
owing to his being very weak, or tongue- 
tied, or having a cleft palate. 

Conditions of the mother that prohibit 
nursing are as follows: When the mother 
is suffering from tuberculosis in any form; 
when she has a serious disease of the heart 
or kidneys; when she is suffering from any 
infectious or contagious disease, such as 
diphtheria, pneumonia, whooping cough, 
etc.; when she is epileptic or choreic; 
when she is losing flesh and strength, and 
is much debilitated. 

When a mother has recovered from a 
short illness, during which she has not 
nursed her baby, and finds she still has 
some milk in her breasts, she should re- 
sume nursing. Sometimes the milk re- 
turns as abundantly as before nursing. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS FOR NURSING 
MorTHERS 


A large number of infants are deprived 
unnecessarily of their natural food. The 
younger the infant the more important the 
breast nursing, as it is extremely difficult to 
prepare a food that will agree at this age. 
Every effort should be made to nurse a 
child for at least three or. four months. 
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Mothers do not err, in this respect, from 
lack of feeling, but from lack of knowl- 
edge as to ways and means. Physicians 
should help them more than they do in 
securing the necessary preventive knowl- 
edge which at present they find hard to 
vet. Mothers rarely know the conditions 
requisite for the satisfactory nursing of a 
child. To nurse a child normally, a 
mother should be strong and healthy, of 
an even, happy temperament, desirous of 
nursing her infant, and she should have 
time to devote herself to this special duty 
during the whole period of her lactation. 
She should have a sufficient supply of milk, 
and should be willing to regulate her diet, 
her exercise, and her sleep according to the 
rules which will best fit her for the task. 
These may be said to be the ideal condi- 


tions for the nursing of an infant. It is 
true that women who are far from vigorous 
nurse their infants with seemingly good 
results, and that a frail, delicate-looking 
mother may have an abundant supply of 
milk. These are exceptions, however, 
which make the principles just stated all 
the more true. With few exceptions, the 
mothers who have uncontrollable tempera- 
ments, who are unhappy, who are unwill- 
ing to nurse their infants, who are hurried 
in the details of their life, who are irregu- 
lar in their periods of rest and in their diet 
and exercise, are not fit to nurse their in- 
fants. Even if their milk happens to be 
sufficient in quantity, it will probably be 
so changeable in quality as to be a source 
of discomfort, and even of danger, rather 
than the best nutriment for their offspring. 


INVEST IN HEALTH 


BY DOROTHY M. ERSKINE 


THE RIGHT TO BE WELL 


HERE was once a woman who made 

a cake of a little lard, some flour, 

some sugar, some water, and one 
egg. It was not a very good cake; but this 
woman had never tasted a better one, so 
it was perfectly satisfactory to her. And 
she continued to make her cakes just this 
way. Usually she baked them too quickly 
or too slowly, the result being that they 
were either burned or soggy. But she 
didn’t seem to care. 

Then one day it happened that this wo- 
man went to visit a neighbor woman who 
gave her a piece of cake that was light and 
porous, that smelled good and tasted bet- 
ter—really delicious. From that day for- 
ward the woman was dissatisfied with her 
soggy, tasteless cakes, and she tried and 
tried to improve them until finally she be- 
came the best cake maker in the com- 
munity. 

Just as it was with this woman’s cakes, 
so it is with many a child. He may be ir- 
ritable and unhappy; he may not sleep 
well; he may be finicky about what he 
eats; he may be listless; he may have a 


bad color; he may be very thin and bony. 
But it is quite possible that it has never 
occurred to his parents that all this is not 
as it should be. They may never have had 
their attention called to a really well child. 
But if, by some chance, they should hap- 
pen to notice a difference among children, 
as the woman came to notice a difference 
among cakes, then they would, perhaps, 
make a similar attempt to learn the whys 
and wherefores of child care. For, after 
all, it is just about as easy to bring the 
average child from a sub-normal to a nor- 
mal physical condition as it is for a poor 
cake maker, by dint of hér own efforts, to 
become a good one! and what is of greater 
importance, it is vastly more worth-while. 
Health classes and child welfare organiza- 
tions supply ample evidence that children 
themselves can help to improve their own 
health. Many children have been known 
io eat vegetables which they-once imagined 
they detested; others who once thought 
they did not like milk have been induced 
to drink it; and still others who once pre- 
ferred going to “movies” to going to bed 
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early have been persuaded to put into prac- 
tice the preachment of the “early-to-bed” 
nursery rhyme. And they do it all for the 
sake of getting a few stars placed beside 
their names! But the most gratifying as- 
pect of these experiments has been not 
merely that the child has come to like milk 
and vegetables and going to bed early, but 
rather that he has actually begun to enjoy 
buoyant health. 

No child (and no adult) who has 
once experienced the sensation of be- 
ing healthy—the sheer ecstasy of run- 
ning and jumping and laughing, of being 
hungry and eating, of being sleepy and 
sleeping—can ever again be patient with 
those aches and those fagged feelings that 
do not have to be. And yet there are great 
numbers of children (and adults) who are 
not well; great numbers who are under- 
weight; great numbers who never “feel 
equal” to anything. Statistics show that 
somewhat more than twenty per cent of all 
school children are malnourished, while 
approximately sixty per cent of them are 
barely passable. Why should this condi- 
tion exist? One is inclined to believe that 
it is because we human beings do not know 
how to care for ourselves. Or, perhaps, 
we, -like the woman of the cake story, 
have not discovered ideal standards with 
which to compare our children. 

A well child is, first of all, a happy, 
fun-loving individual. He plays and 
frolics like a young animal, and he does 
it for precisely the same reason that the 


young animal does it—because he enjoys 
doing it. He sleeps well, and when meal 
time comes, he has a good appetite; but 
he does not take much time off between 
meals for “piecing.” His posture is erect 
—chest up, shoulders back, abdomen in. 
His flesh is firm; his bones well covered. 
His skin is smooth and has a healthy glow. 
There are no blue or blue-black circles 
below his eyes. Finally, he is not irri- 
table; he is not nervous; he is not finicky. 

No one will deny that every child, in 
common with all mankind, is endowed with 
the inalienable rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. But too long 
have we interpreted life to mean the non- 
cessation of the breathing process, liberty 
to mean freedom from laws, and happiness 
to mean absence of sorrow. These rights, 
as set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, are fundamental and import the 
right of each and every child to have par- 
ents who appreciate their duties and try to 
fulfill them. Surely a child is entitled to 
a clean, decent home, to proper and sufli- 
cient food, to protection from disease and 
from child labor, and, as far as is possible. 
to an education or a training for life. And 
if both the child and his parents are will- 
ing to make just a little effort, there is no 
reason why he cannot develop into a vigor- 
ous and healthy human being. This ar- 
ticle and the ones which are to follow, 
will be written for the purpose of offering 
suggestions to all those who are interested 
in making an investment in health. 





Without your woes. 


Talk happiness: the world is sad enough 
No path is wholly rough. 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of those to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 


Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk health: the dreary, never-changing tale 
Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 
You cannot charm or interest or please 


By harping on that minor chord, disease. 
Say you are well, or all is well with you, 
And God shall hear your words and make them true. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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Questions For a Mother to Ask Herself 


Il 


Is My Child Untruthful? Why? 


Do I know the difference between imagination and untruth- 
fulness in a child? 


Do I accuse him of untruth without thorough investigation? 
Is he untruthful because he is afraid of punishment? 
Do I say before him that I cannot believe a word he says? 


Do I allow his inaccurate statement about anything, even 
trivial matters, to pass unchallenged? 


Do I always speak the truth myself? 


Am I careless about keeping my promises to him? 


Prepared by 
Marcaret J. STANNARD 
EmILie PouLsson 
Maupe Linpsay 


Norte.—This is the second in a series of leaflets prepared under the direction of 
Margaret J. Stannard, of the Garland School of Homemaking. They were first used for 
distribution at the Child Welfare Cottage maintained during the war by the city of Boston. 
Local associations are urged to reprint these leaflets and distribute them among members. 
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REAL PEACE 
T has occurred to us to wonder how 
iT many of the 22,164 applicants for 
the Bok peace prize presented plans 

which would make for real and lasting 
peace; the peace which comes from an 
unselfish heart, a brotherly love and a fair 
balancing of material and spiritual values. 

The National Congress is working every 
day, year in and year out, for this kind of 
peace. It believes that real peace among 
nations, as well as in nations will issue only 
from the hearts of men and women trained 
from childhood to respect life, and the 
opinions and welfare of others. With this 
training must be ingrained a knowledge of 
the slow processes of race development and 
a certain recognition of the need of patience 
and tolerance. 

Like all our programs it is a long-time 
program. It doesn’t clap the lid onto war 
with great suddenness. 


The profession of parenthood and of 
teaching takes on a new dignity in view of 
this tremendous responsibility for world 
conditions. A false impression of life 
values, a leaning towards commercialism, 
a misrepresentation of patriotism in our 
teaching, and we may precipitate another 
world war. On the other hand, the high 
note of Christian charity, the rounding of 
young characters, and the implanting of 
knowledge which begets understanding 
among nations, and the whole tide of world 
affairs may drift into paths of peace and 
prosperity. 


Youth itself is ready. It wants better 
teaching than we have dreamed of giving it. 
Of its own accord it is reaching out for a 
practical program of social welfare where- 


by it may work its way out to a new era 
and save the world. All through the coun- 
tries of Europe a spirit of renaissance is 
the spirit of the youth. A spiritual unity 
is developing which points to a future 
understanding among nations. 

If the best in the youth movement about 
which Stanley High writes in his “Revolt 
of Youth” goes forward successfully, we 
can have hope for future peace. 


We may be put to shame for the poverty 
of our teachings in the past and for the 
medizvalness of our example, but we ought 
to learn by youth’s revolt, from the fearful- 
ness we have made of the world that we can 
do much better by the little folks who are 
coming on than we have done by their older 
brothers and sisters. 


Have You a Story? 

It is the real things done by real, 
live Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers 
Clubs and Pre-School circles that our 
readers would like to know about. Splendid 
accomplishments are often hidden in ob- 
scurity and never come to light to help 
other associations. 

Why not get your best writer to send to 
the magazine a short account of something 
unusual done by your association to make 
better parents or a better school in your 
community? A new method of creating in- 
terest in child welfare, a successful bit of 
publicity, a way of interesting foreign- 
born parents—any of these would make an 
acceptable page for parent-teacher readers. 

We need more articles written by our 
own members. The purpose of our maga- 
zine is, first and foremost, to broadcast good 
ideas. We will do the broadcasting if you 
will furnish the ideas. M.S. M. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the January issue the name of the author of the article, “Suggestions Concerning Kinder- 
garten Legislation,” was incorrectly given; it was written by Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, who is the 
specialist in Kindergarten Education in the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Also due to a typographical error the article on the Visiting Teacher in the ‘February issue 
was credited to Springfield, Massachusetts, instead of to Springfield, Illinois. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


By FiLorence V. WATKINS 








October 13, 14, 15, a Citizenship Conference 
was held in Washington, which was attended by 
about 1,000 delegates from every state in the 
Union. At that time some exceptionally fine ad- 
dresses were given by such men as Bishop William 
Fraser McDowell, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Mrs. Raymon Robins, of Chicago, IIl.; 
Justice Florence E. Allen, of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Ohio, and daughter of Mrs. Flor- 
ence E. Allen, chairman of our National Com- 
mittee on Monogamous Marriage; Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise, of the Free Synagogue of New York City; 
Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia; Hon. Mabel 
Willebrandt, Assistant District Attorney of the 
United States; Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Governor of 
Pennsylvania; Hon. Wm. Jennings Bryan, of 
Florida; Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, president of 
Rochester Theological Seminary; Hon. Lewis 
Marshall, attorney of New York City, and Senator 
William E. Borah and Joseph Fort Newton, 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City. 

These addresses have just been printed by the 
Fleming H. Revell Co., of New York City, and 
cost one dollar. Anyone interested in law en- 
forcement should own a copy. 

Have all Parent-Teacher Association workers a 
copy of the new reading course for parents issued 
by the Home Education Division of the Bureau 
of Education? If not, write for a copy at once. 
It is reading course No. 25, called “Pathways to 
Health,” and is prepared by Harriet Wedgwood, 
Acting Chief of the Division of Physical Educa- 
tion. The fine bibliography will please all 
parents who are anxious to give their children 
the best possible start in life. 

The Bureau of Education has another booklet 
you will all want to own. It is called “Sugges- 
tions for a Program for Health Teaching in the 
High School,” and is prepared by Dorothy Hutch- 
inson. High School Parent-Teacher Association 
members will be especially interested in this pub- 
lication. It may be secured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents per copy. 


Holland’s Magazine, published at Dallas, Texas, 
has an excellent article, “Home Training, the 
Foundation of Discipline,” in the February, 1924, 
issue. It is written by Isaac Seaborne Ashburn, 
Commandant Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, and is from a man’s viewpoint. 
Contains much food for thought. 


[he corresponding secretary of the South 
Dakota State Parent-Teacher Association is Daniel 
8. Heller, Superintendent of Schools, Vermilion. 
here is no doubt about his knowing boys. Every 
parent should read his little booklet, “Youth’s 
Heritage.” This is the story of a boy who “made 
good,” although his father and mother never gave 
him one bit of help. Single copies are 15 cents 
each, and may be secured from the Community 


Builders’ Publishing Co., Vermilion, South Dakota. 
If you can send a copy to a parent who is not 
awake to his responsibility to his children it may 
serve to open his eyes. 


The Child Health Magazine, the official organ 
of the American Child Health Association, with 
which the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Association is co-operating, has a 
most worthwhile January, 1924, issue. Many 
readers of the CHiLp-WELFARE MacGaAzinE have 
been reading “Mother and Child” for some years. 
It now becomes The American Child Health Maga- 
zine, with increased scope and content. The 
publishers ask the readers to “consider this issue 
as the first step in transforming a pioneer journal 
into a big national journal of child health ac- 
tivities.” 

The first statement on page 1 will cause us 
all deep sorrow. “Dr. Holt is dead.” This word 
brings grief to us and sorrow to the world. The 
dispatch says: “Dr. L. Emmett Holt died in 
Peking, China, January 14, after a severe heart 
attack. Mrs. Holt was with him.” For many 
years Dr. Holt has been an authority on the 
health of children. He has been the guide many 
of us have followed in rearing our own children. 
About two years ago Dr. Holt rewrote the Loan 
Paper he had prepared for the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations en- 
titled, “Physical Care of Children.” Dr. Holt was 
one of the few really great men who was never 
too busy to answer a letter from the most humble 
mother who needed his advice in connection with 
a problem she was trying to solve in caring for 
her baby. 

The article on “Where Does Your City Stand” 
has to do with infant immortality and should be 
read by all pre-school circles. 

Another excellent article is “Adventures in 
Health Education: Take the Healthland Flyer 
from the Land of Let’s Pretend.” Read this ar- 
ticle and see how to make being well an interest- 
ing game. 

Many will be interested in the article entitled, 
“The Understanding and Guidance of the Problem 
Child-Purposes and Progress of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of De- 
linquency.” 

Still another noteworthy article is “The Diet of 
Children Beyond Infancy.” All mothers of young 
children would find much valuable information in 
this article. 

The Monroe Doctrine! In thy name how many 
excuses we make! If you want to read an inter- 
esting article on the subject of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, purchase a copy of The Woman Citizen for 
January 26, 1924, and read Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt’s article on the subject. See what she 
thinks our South American neighbors think of it 
—and of us. 


If you are interested in what one school is 
doing in student government—and that one of the 
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best schools in the country—secure a copy of 
“The Student Councils,” published by the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, 425 West 123d Street, 
New York City. It is an illuminating booklet and 
worthy of careful study. 

In Greater New York is an organization known 
as “United Parents’ Association of Greater New 
York School, Incorporated.” This organization 
has headquarters at Knickerbocker Building, 152 
West Forty-second Street. At the headquarters 
tea was served on Tuesday afternoon, January 22, 
1924, when reports were made by the one in 
charge of the membership drive. 

From the list of accomplishments of associa- 
tions it appears that these are really parent- 


teacher associations. Among the accomplishments 
noted in their mimeographed sheet called “The 
School Parent,” we find: Raised funds to build a 
new platform stage in the auditorium; fitted up a 
teachers’ rest room; supplied free milk for needy 
children; took definite action to stamp out gam- 
bling evils in the vicinity of the school; gave 
medals to members of graduating class. 


“The Salvation or Wreck of Europe—America’s 
Share Therein,” is the title of a booklet issued by 
the Seattle Union Record. It is the substance of 
addresses to various societies and clubs in Seattle 
and vicinity by Austin E. Griffiths, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Seattle, Washington. Every 
broadminded person should secure a copy. 








NEWS OF THE STATES 








CONNECTICUT 

November 20th found seventy-eight members of 
the Executive Board assembled in the Hotel 
Elton, Waterbury, in executive session. 

In recognition of her great value to the 
C. C. M., and as a token of the affection of that 
body for her, a life membership in the National 
Congress of Mothers was presented to Mrs. George 
B. Chandler, of Rocky Hill. 

The following clubs have become members of 
the Congress since the last meeting: Rogers 
School Association, Stamford; Woodbridge 
Parent-Teacher Association; Commodore Hull 
Parent-Teacher Association, Shelton. Invitations 
were extended to the Park Street Congregational 
Church M. C. of Bridgeport, and the Baptist 
Church M. C., of Bristol, to become members. 

In accordance with a request from the National 
organization, a committee on National Literature 
was created, the purpose being to place National 
Literature of the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations where it will be most effec- 
tive in the state. 

These resolutions were passed: 

“Whereas, It is our conviction that the fre- 
quency of lynchings in the United States consti- 
tutes a menace to our respect for laws, and dis- 
graces us in the eyes of the world, and whereas 
the best way to prevent it seems to be to make it 
a Federal crime; 

“We hereby resolve that we endorse the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill to be presented at the next 
session of Congress, and that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Congressman Dyer, Washington, 
D. C., and Senator Brandegee, of New London, 
Conn., and to the local press. 

“Whereas, We recognize the serious condition 
of the nations of Europe and the likelihood of the 
spread of evils to this country, and whereas we 
believe the United States has a great service to 
render to humanity with its spirit of disinterested- 
ness, and whereas, as mothers we are deeply de- 
sirous to have the principles of peace and justice 
prevail in the world, be it resolved that we, the 
Executive Board of the Connecticut Congress of 
Mothers, in Waterbury assembled, go on record as 
favoring the entrance of the United States into 
the world court as a step toward international co- 
operation, on the terms proposed to the Senate by 
the late President Harding. 


“Resolved, also, that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to President Coolidge.” 

For the spiritual help of parents and teachers, 
the reading of these books is recommended by the 
chairman of this department: 

Be sure to read Philip Cabot’s “Conversion of 
a Sinner” in the August Atlantic, to realize afresh 
that the greatest needs of the world today are 
caused by the drying up of the springs of our 
spiritual life. 

“The Dawn of Character,” by Mrs. Mumford. 
Regular price, $2.00; special price, $1.50, post- 
paid, if ten copies are ordered. 

“Fellow Captains,” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
and Sarah Cleghorn. Regular price, $1.35; special 
price, 90 cents, postpaid. (Twenty copies of 
this book were sold at the Waterbury meeting.) 

“Prayer as a Force,” by Maude Royden. Price, 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Do not fail to have on your winter’s program at 
least one talk on “The Religious Training of the 
Child in the Home.” Dr. John McDowell gave 
this message specially for our state clubs: “Tell 
them that in the history of every nation civiliza- 
tion weakens when true religion weakens, and the 
first place for the teaching of religion is the 
home.” 

The eight Parent-Teacher Associations of Dan- 
bury recently staged a play, “The Land of Happi- 
ness,” in which the characters were portrayed by 
school children, and which attracted attention 
throughout the western part of the state. 

The Bridgeport Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, which includes Fairfield, has scored 
a positive success, both financially and otherwise, 
in much the same manner as the foregoing, the 
play in this instance being “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
a fairy tale that reigns supreme in the heart of 
childhood the wide world over. 

The Whittlesey Avenue Home and School As- 
sociation of Wallingford has surmounted great 
obstacles in the building and equipping of a 
playground at the school, enlisting the interest 
and co-operation of the school board, and insuring 
the success of the project by getting the pupils in 
the school to raise a portion of the necessary 
funds. 

The Rocky Hill and Terryville Clubs appoint a 
committee of three or five members to visit the 
schools each month. 
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GEORGIA 
FrRoM THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 

If there were but one message I might give 
for the new year it is: “Organize a Pre-school 
Circle at Once!” At our State Board meeting and 
all District Conferences the Pre-school Circle has 
been stressed as never before. The American 
Child Health Association has recently returned to 
Georgia its staff representative, Miss Amy Tap- 
ping, who has been in conference with our Mrs. 
Walker and her co-chairman, Mrs. VerNooy, in 
the interest of our Pre-school work. Now is the 
time to push this particular phase of our work in 
Georgia. Splendid material is available for the 
organization of these Circles, and we have recently 
ordered hundreds of the following booklets which 
may be obtained from our State Board of Health 
upon request: 

“Study Outline of the Pre-school Child.” 

“Runabouts in the House of Health.” 

“My Little Child’s Health.” 

These booklets were prepared for us by the 
\merican Child Health Association, which is es- 
tablishing in Georgia one of its three demonstra- 
tion centers, largely due to our pre-school work. 
This center at Athens will, during the next five 
years, spend thousands of dollars in behalf of 
the children of this state, and the Pre-school 
Circle is the best possible medium through which 
to acquire the benefits of this Center and the 
Shepard-Towner appropriation for maternity and 
infancy. 

Organize a Circle for your Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation at once, even if there are only six or 


eight who are willing to make a beginning in the 
real study of the Pre-school child. The child 
from two to six is at last being given a place in 


the sun. Dr. Lucas calls this two-to-six period 
“the great determining time.” All the different 
groups of people who touch the life of the little 
child are centering attention on this period. 

Organize a Pre-school Circle. Do it now! 

FATHER IS A PARENT 

Let us not overlook the fact in Georgia this 
year that father is a parent. We do not deserve 
our title of “Parent-Teacher” unless he is in- 
cluded in our membership. The masculine mem- 
bership will have deep respect for our organiza- 
tion if we stress our sincerity of purpose, worthy 
objects, and the spirit of service, rather than self 
in all our endeavors. 

More and more the men are awakening to their 
privilege as parents, are experiencing real pleas- 
ure in getting for their children what is best in 
educational facilities, wholesome recreation, clean 
amusements, etc. The Parent-Teacher Association 
is arousing this sentiment. Maintain the mascu- 
line interest by having evening meetings, by giv- 
ing a dinner or entertainment for the “dads,” put- 
ting them in charge of one or two meetings, 
arranging for athletic contests between fathers 
and sons. Let us remember, at all times, that 
lather is a parent. 

|.OUISVILLE PaRENT-TEACHER AssociATION Has 

; Unique Stunt Nicut 

The Louisville Parent-Teacher Association re- 
cently put on an entertainment that is pronounced 
the most unique and entertaining the community 
has ever seen. As evidence that practically all 
of the civic institutions of the city are solidly be- 
hind the various projects of the Parent-Teacher 


Association, all of them contributed to the pro- 
gram—teachers, doctors, lawyers, Kiwanians, 
U. D. C., Afternoon Sewing Club, etc. 

This association has started off its work this 
fall with unusual pep and enthusiasm. They have 
recently had a visit from the Healthmobile with 
Dr. Alice Moses and the moving picture on mat- 
ters pertaining to health. 

his association has a very definite and con- 
structive program outlined for the year. At the 
September meeting the work of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and of the school were both clearly 
outlined. In October they had a shower for the 
Domestic Science Department, stressing Thrift 
and Boy Scout movements, in November follow- 
ing up the Healthmobile visit with a Child Hy- 
giene program. 

The Glenwood Parent-Teacher Association, of 
which our State Recording Secretary, Mrs. Jeter, 
is president, has a unique way of getting its pro- 
gram “across.” A regular program of work has 
been planned for the year. It is mimeographed 
and sent out to every member of the association, 
and with it the following list of activities of 
school: 

1. Record of health habits in every grade daily 
—ten rules governing health. 

2. Weigh and measure children each month. 

3. Enlarging library in each room—books se- 
lected to suit grades. 

4. Serve milk and crackers daily. 

5. Physical education daily one half hour in 
open air. 

6. Chorus singing once a week. 

7. Assembly exercises once a week, with entire 
student body. 

8. Self-government in each room. 

9. Art classes two hours weekly for teachers. 

10. Art instruction in each grade. 

11. Supervised play one afternoon eaeh week on 
school ground. 

12. Glee club organized. 


NEws FROM THE MOUNTAINS 

One of the livest Parent-Teacher Associations in 
the state is that at Ringgold, away up in the 
mountains of North Georgia. Mrs. M. E. Judd, 
vice-president of that district, who has recently 
visited them, writes enthusiastically of their 
work: 

“They have bought a piano, a case of books, 
have $130 in the treasury, 86 members, and are 
planning to put seats in the new auditorium, plant 
trees, and put in a Domestic Science Depart- 
ment.” 

In Georgia, while there is, as yet, no State Loan 
Fund, many local associations have taken up this 
work in one form or another. Hawkinsville Par- 
ent-Teacher Association has such a fund for both 
local and college education. In Savannah, the 
former president of an association founded a 
scholarship, naming it for her son who gave his 
life in the World War—the John A. Hutton 
Memorial Scholarship. Two boys are now enjoy- 
ing its benefits at the State University. 

Another Savannah effort is called “Women’s 
Work for Littke Women.” This fund, raised en- 
tirely by women members, is devoted to carrying 
girls through high school—girls who otherwise 
would be compelled to stop and take a cheap 
position somewhere. The meager salary she would 
earn is paid to her until she finishes high school. 
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| With millions threatened 
~ 1s your child safe ? 


This article begins a nation wide Health Crusade to 
protect Young America against its deadliest foe. 


























A dangerous age—from 2 to 6 


Nov 25 oec 20 
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How one little girl gained 

Terese C.,wasa poor little sad-faced girl of 12 when 
she began to take Eagle Brand. In three months’ 
time she gained 8% lbs. Her weight went from 79 to 
87% lbs.—one pound over her normal weight, Ex- 
amine the chart carefully and see her wonderful 
gain. She became round-faced and pretty, too. Any 
little girl can do the same if she and her mother 
both try! 





mother to consider the dangers ot mal- 
nutrition among children of the United 
States in general and among her own babies 
particularly. Malnutrition is a foe that men- 
aces the childhood of the whole country. 
Doctors and health authorities, teachers and 
nurses, social workers, women’s clubs, the 
ublic press—all of the agencies have been 
fahting malnutrition for years. 


The United States is the most prosperous 
country in the world today. Americans have 
more pba) more doctors, more schools per 
population than any other country. Ameri- 
can mothers are supposed to be the most 
intelligent in the world. 


Te time has come for every American 


And yet—we have malnutrition 
to an alarming degree! 


This great evil is so common that if it were 
an infectious disease every school in the 
country would be closed. 


It is estimated on unimpeachable authority 
that 6,000,000 of our school children suffer 
from the effects of under-nourishment. 


A recent survey of the schools of a certain 
southern city, for example, showed that half 
of the school children were under-nourished. 


Malnutrition attacks rich and poor. It is 
not confined to people who havelittle money. 
The biggest proportion of malnourished chil- 
dren is found among those of average means. 


Pediatricians have studied the problem of 
the malnourished child for years. Educators, 
nurses, health workers, social service and 
child health organizations have accomplished 
wonderful results in individual cases. 


But now at last the movement is synchron- 
ized into a Great Health Crusade, sponsored 
for the first time in history by a purely com- 
mercial organization. 


The Borden Company, by virtue of its posi- 
tion as leader in the milk industry, is able to 
back this movement in a big way financially, 
and is glad to do so because all efforts to 
overcome malnutrition lead invariably to the 
greater consumption of milk, which is the 
child’s basic food. 
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~ Your boy and his future. 
Dare you risk his future 
success by neglecting his 
health now? And will you 
shoulder the responsibil- 
ity then? Better doit now 
and give him the start 
that is his birthright. 


The Nutrition Department of the Borden 
Company has been experimenting with mal- 
nourished school children in different parts 
of the country for two years. 


In this time over 1000 school children have 
been observed and treated. Read the follow- 
ing results of these experiments carefully: 


The Nutrition Department of the Borden 
Company worked first with two groups of 
malnourished public school children in a 
suburban town. The groups were chosen by 
school officials and were equal in numbers 
and as similar as possible in other respects. 
Both groups were given weekly health talks, 
and put on a health schedule. Physical ex- 
aminations were made and defects corrected 
as far as possible. Home cooperation was se- 
cured and the homes visited by health 
workers. Daily health records were kept. In 
addition Group A received a daily mid- 
morning feeding ofordinary fluid milk.Group 
B received a similar amount of Borden's 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk diluted accord- 
ing toa special malnutrition formula worked 
out on a caloric basis. At the end of a period 
of six months both groups had gained con- 
siderably, but the remarkable part of it was 
Group B (the Eagle Brand group) had gained 
more than Group A in all respects— weight, 
appearance, mentality. To check this experi- 
ment another one was conducted in another 
school—this time in a metropolitan district. 
Aftera three months’ period Group B (the 
Eagle Brand group) showed a gain equal to 
Group A in weight, appearar -e, mentality, 


condition? How can you make use of this 
scientific medical-sounding data? 


3 Little Books tell you how 


All of this information has been translated 
into familiar terms by the Nutrition Depart- 
ment of the Borden Company. It is contained 
in 3 Little Books which you can have for the 
asking. There is absolutely no charge for 
these books. If you want your child to be 
healthy you should get them and use them. 
They are called Keeping Your Child Fit, The 
Adolescent Girl and Menus for Little People. 


These three wonderful little books will give 
you a simple, practical, useful help. Even it 
you are sure your children are in splendid 
health, you cannot afford to be without the 
3 Little Books. They should be part of every 
mother’s equipment. Use the coupon below 
and send for them today. 

Eagle Brand is pure cow’s milk—famous 
tor more than half a century as a standard 
baby food. It is rich in all growth elements 
—in body and bone building elements. It 
contains three vitamins. It is thoroughly 
digestible. 


But the feeding of Eagle Brand alone is not qnangh 
to put your child in the best condition. He must 
taught to obey fundamental health rules. He must 
also have a normal dietand a normally active life. His 
interest must be aroused, too, because an unwilling 
patient makes a slow cure. The clever Milkarpie 
stories published by the Borden Compeay will help 
you to do this. They are written in the most enter- 
taining whimsical fashion just for children and bound 
into a little book called “Mi/karpie Magic.”’ 


No matter where and how you live zo can find 
ways to provide thes essentials. Space does not per- 
mit listing all of these ways and means here, but the 
3 Little Books will tell you how. Get your coupon 
in early. The Borden Company, 392 Borden Building, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Malnutrition 
Formula 


Miz 2 tablespoonsuls 
(standard measure) of 
Eagle Brand in 34 cup 
of cold water. (Pour the 
milk from the can to the 
spoon.) Give abouttwice 
this amountat each 
mid-morning feeding. 
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bonestructure, but farsuperiori .bloodcount. 
The actual medical results are given in a re- 
port by an eminent New York specialist, 
who examined the children. A reprint of this 
report will be sent free to anyone who 
wishes it. 


What can you, as a thoughtful mother, do 
to protect your children against this dreadful 


— SSS 





THE BORDEN COMPANY 


392 Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set ot 3 Little Books 
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‘ INDIANA 

The following letter is being sent out by the 
State Chairman of Publicity: 

“Ten thousand inches of publicity from Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, to Convention, 1924.” 

It is only through the press that we can “get 
over” to the public and the unaffiliated associa- 
tions the value of the strength and service of 
the National and State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. 

Do you know that Indiana is on the quarterly 
“Honor Roll” of the National Publicity Depart- 
ment? That Indiana is one of the thirteen states 
(of the thirty-eight having publicity chairmen) 
sending publicity to the Natienal Organization? 

* 7 ca * * 


There are 355 local associations affiliated with 
the State and National Associations. The activi- 
ties of these associations are noted in the Epuca- 
TOR-JOURNAL from time to time as reports are 
sent in. * * * * * 


The State Association recently went on record 
as favoring a child labor amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution and opposing the reintroduction 
of beer and light wines. If your local association 
approves will you write your Senator and Con- 
gressman to this effect? 

* * * * a 


The State Association at the recent convention 
took a decided stand against narcotics. There 
needs to be a great deal of education in regard 
to this important matter. Among other things 
parents and teachers need to concern themselves 
with some of the practices of children which may 
lead directly to the use of narcotics later. And 
these practices, sad to say, are often formed by 
children from the example set by their parents 
and other grownups. 

There is a very widespread practice in regard to 
the use of pain-relieving medicines. At the slight- 
est pain children are allowed to run for an aspirin 
tablet or something else to alleviate the pain. It 
was reported that one little boy said he made it 
a practice to take aspirin whenever he had a pain 
in his stomach. 

Such a practice may be the first step to the 
use of narcotics, and parents and children alike 
should be impressed with the dangers of taking 
medicines except under a physician’s orders. Es- 
pecially should parents be warned against allowing 
children to take medicines without the parents’ 
knowledge. 

The question of children and narcotics is a 
most serious one. Would it be possible for the 
Parent-Teacher Associations in Indiana to find 
out what children in the state know about the 
use of narcotics? We need to have a great deal 
of definite, reliable information in regard to this 
matter. * * * * * 


Miss Blanche Merry, State Attendance Officer 
and chairman of the Attendance Department of 
the State Parent-Teacher Association, visited twen- 
ty-nine different rural schools the week of No- 
vember 19th. Miss Merry preaches the gospel of 
the Parent-Teacher Association wherever she goes. 
Miss Merry says: “Sometimes it seems to me that 
the Parent-Teacher Association will be the salt 
that will leaven the earth. At least in Indiana.” 

Members of Parent-Teacher Associations over 


the state were especially invited to enroll as stu 
dents of the Indiana Institute on Nutrition, held 
in Indianapolis, January 14 to 18. 

The Institute was held under the auspices o/ 
the Indiana University Extension Division in co- 
operation with the Indiana Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the Marion County Tuberculosis Association, 
and the Indiana State Board of Health. 

The work of the Institute consisted of lectures. 
demonstrations and classroom work, in charge of 
competent instructors. Lectures were given on 
the following subjects: the malnourished child, 
the relation of the undernourished child to thie 
tuberculosis program, the nutrition worker, the 
nutrition doctor, foods in relation to a nutrition 
program. Some of these lectures were illustrated 
by lantern slides. There were demonstrations of 
health examinations of children and two nutrition 
classes in actual operation were observed by the 
students enrolled in the course. Classroom work 
consisted of practice chart making and record 
keeping. Materials used in the course were pro- 
vided in the form of package libraries of pam- 
phlets and leaflets relating especially to the sub- 
ject. 

The course was designed to meet two groups 
of students: first, those who have had some pro- 
fessional training, such as physicians, public 
health nurses, teachers, and tuberculosis workers 
and who would be qualified to establish such 
classes in their own communities; and second, 
those who have had no such professional training, 
but who, because of their interest in all commu- 
nity betterment projects, can go back to their 
communities and secure facilities for starting the 
work. 

The Fort Wayne Parent-Teacher Council had 
the opportunity of attending the Parent-Teacher 
Association Class of the Indiana University Ex- 
tension Division. The class was conducted by Mrs. 
G. G. Derbyshire, State President, and a model 
demonstration of the organization of a Parent- 
Teacher Association was presented. Mrs. Edna 
Hatfield Edmondson, Executive Secretary of the 
State Association, addressed the class on “Legiti- 
mate Fields for Parent-Teacher Work.” 


MICHIGAN 
MIcHIGAN’s STATUS 

In our National Congress of forty-six states and 
nearly 600,000 members, Michigan is climbing 
toward the top. Over 32,000 people have enlisted 
in this great army of child-welfare workers. They 
are to be found in 161 cities and towns, 97 rural 
schools, 521 associations throughout the length and 
breadth of our state, with the number increasing 
at the rate of about sixty associations a semester. 

Parent-Teacher Conferences are annually a fea- 
ture of the Michigan State and Central Normal 
Schools in their summer sessions, and it is hoped 
that these P.-T. A. Conferences will soon be fea- 
tured in all four of our Normal Schools in Michi- 


gan. 

A P.-T. A. Section is a part of each of the six 
District Meetings of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association and the growing attendance at- 
tests their value to parents and teachers alike. 


MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 1924 
Founpers’ Day to St. Patrick’s Day 
The value of the Parent-Teacher Association 
movement is limited by the number of homes it 
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touches; increased membership therefore is a most 
vital concern. In order to give this matter the 
outstanding place in the year’s program which it 
deserves, a state-wide membership drive will be 
P it on from February 17th to March 17th, 1924. 
ocal associations are being informed as to the 
7 ins of the State Membership Committee, and it 
is sincerely urged upon all believers in the P.-T. A. 
work that they throw themselves unreservedly into 
this campaign. 

\.—The Association winning the highest per- 
centage of increase in membership from April 1, 
1923, to March 17, 1924, as shown by the per 
capita dues paid to the state treasurer on or 
before the last day of the drive, will be given a 
membership drive banner. 

.—To the Association having the largest per- 
centage of fathers represented in the schools as 
shown by paid membership list on the last day 
of the drive, will be given a gavel or five dollars 
in gold. 

C.—To the Association having the largest num- 


ber of memberships paid into the state treasurer’ 


on or before the last day of the drive will be 
given the president’s banner as presented at the 
last State Convention. 

()—To the County Council having the largest 
number of rural school associations represented in 
its Council, as shown by membership dues paid 
before March 17th, will be given a gavel or five 
dollars in gold. 

k.—The same award will be given to the asso- 
ciation securing the largest number of special in- 
dividual memberships, that is, state life member 
at $25.00, sustaining at $10.00 per annum, or 
issociate at $1.00 per annum, with money sent to 
the state treasurer on or before March 17th. 

lhese prizes are designed to awaken a keener 
interest and ought to bring us some worth-while 
publicity in all localities where the drive is held. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF Home EpuUCATION 


lhere is so much to be considered and worked 
out in this new line that it is difficult to choose 
what is most practical and worth while for imme- 
diate action. 

Generally speaking, however, the department 

\|, for the present, endeavor to stimulate in- 
‘rest and activity along lines already being pro- 
moted by specialized agencies and make our 
service one of co-ordination of forces rather than 
initiating new activities or duplicating efforts 
already initiated. 

Specifically let us during the coming months 
endeavor to make the state music memory con- 
test a familiar activity in the home and school of 
every school community where a parent-teacher 
organization exists. A letter to Mrs. Elmer James 
Ottaway, Port Huron, Michigan, will bring you 
Bi Letins outlining the plans for a state contest. 

\\hether your organization enters the state con- 
test this year or not, a local contest will prove 
mo-t interesting and helpful. 

\ phonograph in the schools available for use 
by oll the children is almost indispensable for 
the accomplishment of satisfactory results. If the 
sch. | has none, the seeing to it that it gets a 
pho:ograph makes an excellent project for the 
orgonization. Records of the required list may 
be dnated or loaned by homes having those num- 
bers and the desire to have such numbers pur- 


antia for the home by the students rather than 
the latest jazz number is a decided educational 
development. 

The music memory contest originated acci- 
dentally—a father wishing to enthuse his children 
on the subject of good music adopted this plan, 
which has since spread the length and breadth 
of our land. 

No more interesting method of introducing mu- 
sical literature can be found; it benefits the chil- 
dren and the community at large. It appeals to 
the parents because of its intrinsic value—both 
social and educational, and its tangible results. 

It benefits thousands of children, for all may 
participate; no special musical talent is required, 
only attention, and a good memory. 

The contest is a means of carrying good music 
into the home. 

Granp Rapips 

One of the greatest arguments for Parent- 
Teacher Associations has just been demonstrated 
in the All-American Grand Rapids campaign, 
headed by Mrs. W. H. Quigley, chairman of the 
City Council Americanization Committee. Mr. 
Charles D. Dawson, assistant superintendent of 
schools, directed the clerical work, then gave to 
Mrs. Quigley complete charge of the stupendous 
campaign. Few generals ever marshaled forces 
with more intenseness and with better results. 
Every woman’s organization assisted, every min- 
ister appealed from his pulpit, every teacher 
helped, and as a result of the 3,000 visits made 
in foreign homes by mothers, teachers, principals 
of schools and Catholic priests, in just two weeks, 
the enrollment in Grand Rapids Night Schools 
has increased from 500 to 1,000 and five new 
centers have been established to care for the over- 
flow. Now that this campaign is a closed book, 
Mrs. Quigley is urging the establishment of a 
Night Court for the convenience of foreign-born 
citizens, where they may go in leisure hours and 
be adopted by the United States. 


ANN ARBOR 

Miss Carrie L. Dicken, State Chairman of 
American Citizenship, was given the first peace- 
time citation by the American Legion on Armistice 
Day for the most noteworthy civic service ren- 
dered during the past year. Miss Dicken held 
her first class for foreign-born in 1914. The night 
school is now financed by the Board of Education 
and sponsored by Parent-Teacher Associations, but 
Miss Dicken gives of herself unremittingly to all 
who claim of her service, love, advice, spiritual or 
moral direction, and the honor bestowed upon 
her is a testimonial of devoted appreciation. 


MINNESOTA 

Over six hundred people attended the first an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Parent-Teacher 
Association. There were two hundred and sixty- 
two accredited delegates representing forty-one 
cities, towns, and rural communities. Taking into 
account the persons attending as visitors, over 
sixty cities and towns were represented. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President of The National 
Congress of Mothers’ and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, was present during the first day. She cau- 
tioned parents to watch the magazine reading of 
young people, calling attention to the vicious 
short stories in many magazines that have the 
largest sale at the news counters. She urged Par- 
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ent-Teacher Associations to form pre-school study 
circles so that parents could rightly co-operate 
with the schools in child training. In her address 
on the opening night of the convention she 
sketched briefly the history of Parent-Teacher work 
from the time when it was considered almost a 
nuisance to the present time, when it is a neces- 
sity in the most forward moving school systems. 
She referred to the Parent-Teacher movement as 
the third unit in education. 

Miss Theda Gildemeister’s address contained 
a wonderful message on the formation of the 
philosophy of life in our children. Her well- 
chosen illustrations, sympathetic understanding of 
child life, and charitable, constructive criticism 
won everyone who had the privilege to hear her. 

Reports of chairmen of standing committees 
brought to the delegates suggestions for work 
along lines of a better understanding of present 
educational methods, co-operation in the health 
work done in schools, real interest in the public 
welfare of the community, awakening interest in 
home-making with special reference to the chil- 
dren in the home, thrift education and children’s 
reading. While the Parent-Teacher Association is 
organized in the school, the principal theme all 
through the convention was how to make our 
homes and the school community all that they 
ought to be for the sake of the children. 

One program consisted of four talks by experts 
on different phases of adolescence. The object of 
these talks was to get parents to understand chil- 
dren through this unusual period. 

An amendment to the constitution was adopted 
which provides for an advisory committee com- 
posed of the Governor, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the dean of education of the University, 
the presidents of the State Teachers’ Colleges, the 
president and secretary of the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association, and a representative of the Min- 
nesota Public Health Association. 

The State Association now has a membership 
of about 8,000. There are 141 associations belong- 
ing. The next convention will be held in Duluth. 
Efforts are being put forth to increase the mem- 
bership materially before May. 

The Linwood Parent-Teacher Association, St. 
Paul, has the largest membership and was pre- 
sented the gavel used at the first annual con- 
vention. 

At th presidents’ luncheon, the reports given 
showed that Parent-Teacher Associations were tak- 
ing part in the following activities: “Know your 
own school campaign,” more sleep for school chil- 
dren, relief work for poor children, school equip- 
ment when boards of education cannot provide, 
clean amusement for children, milk stations in 
schools, sex education, providing school nurses, 
hot lunches at noon, Americanization work, book 
week, education week and school visiting. 

The first meeting of the Advisory Committee 
of the State Association was held at the State 
Historical Building on January 11, ten of the mem- 
bers being present. The presidents of the State 
Teachers’ Colleges are very much interested in 
the work of the State Parent-Teacher Association, 
and all seniors in these colleges are given talks 
on the work and possibilities of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. The secretary of the Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association said that the MINNESOTA 
TEACHER, the official organ of the association, 


would gladly carry several columns of Parent- 
Teacher material. The Minnesota Public Healt! 
Association has invited the president of the State 
Parent-leacher Association to become a membe: 
of the Board of Directors of that body since the 
meeting. 

Mrs. H. S. Sommers was appointed to represent 
the State Association on the program committee 
for the National Convention to be held in St. Paul 
in May. Mrs. Sommers is the president of the 
St. Paul Council. Mrs. Thomas Canfield, secre- 
tary of the Council, will be chairman of the Local 
Arrangements Committee. 

Just before the holidays the State Association 
put out a calendar with the parents’ creed, of 
which our National Vice President, Mrs. Mason, 
is the author. The local associations are assisting 
in the sale of these, and the profits will be used 
to carry on extension work and to help defray 
convention expenses. They will be mailed to any- 
one on receipt of 35 cents. 

A questionnaire is being sent to every school 
superintendent in the state to ascertain how many 
associations there are, and this information will 
be used to increase the membership. There are 
many associations in the state that do not belong 
to the state and national. 


MISSISSIPPI 


When we read the reports of activities and 
accomplishments in other states we feel that we, 
in Mississippi, are truly in our infancy. But even 
infants soon learn to walk, and then they grow 
by leaps and bounds. So we do not become dis- 
couraged, but forge ahead with renewed zeal and 
determination to come to the front. 

In November and December we were most for- 
tunate in having in our midst Mrs. Carberry, Na- 
tional Field Secretary of the P.-T. A. We would 
have liked to have had the opportunity of enter- 
taining and being instructed by Mrs. Carberry in 
every local P.-T. A. in Mississippi, but since her 
time was limited and since so much of our state 
is rural and unorganized, we were self-sacrificing 
and sent our valued secretary to those districts 
where help and real information were most needed. 

I wish that it were possible for me to publish 
an entire account of the wonderful work accom- 
plished in the rural districts of Mississippi in that 
short space of time, but since that is ill-timed, we 
shall have to content ourselves with a general 
survey of Mrs. Carberry’s activities. The untiring 
and invaluable services of one so capable cannot 
but reflect an influence for good and rapid 
progress. 

To reach the schools where service was most 
urgent, Mrs. Carberry stopped at nothing, travel- 
ing by rail, auto, truck, or buggy. The programs 
mapped out were carried out to the letter, and 
hence Parent-Teacher Associations have been or- 
ganized and affiliated in many heretofore secluded 
spots throughout our state. 

Mrs. Carberry’s report to our president, Mrs. 
L. H. Yarbrough, reads like a story which might 
have emanated from the pen of the famous writer, 
Julian Street. Difficulties both physical and men- 
tal were experienced, but with her natural charm 
of manner, and mother-wit, Mrs. Carberry brooked 
many a hazardous situation. She enlightened the 
ignorant, encouraged the weak and disillusioned 
those who were toiling on the wrong path. 
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The worst real enemy of “P.-T. A.-ism” is the 
association laboring under erroneous standards. 
This was one of the conditions which Mrs. Car- 
berry found most trying. 

Some associations actually thought that the 
object of a P.-T. A. was to help run the school, 
and this gave a great scope of work to our secre- 
tary, who tried to show the misinformed ones 
that only constructive criticism would ever gain 
the real respect and co-operation of our educa- 
tors. 

Cohay is one of our newest associations. This 
is in Simpson county and they have already 
afiliated for twenty members, and we believe when 
they receive others they will affiliate for these 
also. This association is doing a most splendid 
piece of community educational work in providing 
good, wholesome pictures for the children. This 
association is located in one of our big mill towns 
and a great and lasting betterment will be caused 
by this move of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

The first annual meeting of Group I in District 
Six was held in Bay St. Louis in December. One 
of the speakers was Superintendent W. Jacobs, of 
Columbia, who held the attention of his audience 
during his entire address. He emphasized the fact 
that to him there are no delinquent children, but 
many misunderstood ones. He spoke of the work 
of the Industrial Training School at Columbia and 
of the great advancement that had been made in 
the last few years. All who had the pleasure of 
hearing him felt that he had a thorough under- 
standing of child nature and was well fitted for 
the great work in which he is engaged. 

Vance Parent-Teacher Association has the dis- 
tinction of being the first contributor to the chapel 
to the Industrial Training School which is to be 
a memorial to the Mississippi Branch National 
Congress Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Although this gift was not solicited, these 
earnest workers heard the call, and felt the need 
of helping this institution for better service for 
children who are at home there and sent to the 
state office their contribution of $5.00. 


RHODE ISLAND 

The mid-year meeting of the Rhode Island 
Branch of the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations was held at Harris Hall, 
Woonsocket, at the invitation of the Woonsocket 
Mothers’ Club, the Slatersville Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, the Union Village P.-T. A. and the 
Boyden St. Club. 

(mong the reports submitted was one by Mrs. 
Harry Jager, chairman of the Extension Depart- 
ment, in which she told of the organizing of the 
Thayer St. P.-T. A. Mrs. George Mason, chair- 
man of the Child-Welfare Department, spoke of 
the splendid work now being done by seven well- 
baby clinies and urged the establishment of new 
ones. Mrs, Edward A. Hewittson, chairman of the 
Education Department, gave some very helpful 
Suggestions as to methods of forming club pro- 
grams. Mrs. Henry L. Wilcox, also of the Educa- 
tion Department, suggested for reading the fol- 
lowing books: 

Parent-Teacher and School,” 
of Texas, 

The Century of the Child,” by Ellen Key. 

“The Boy and His Gang,” by J. Adam Puffer. 
(he December Cut_p-WeELFARE MAGAZINE, pages 
172 and 175. 


by M. E. Moore, 


Mrs. Ernest W. Lakey, chairman of Publicity, 
read a letter from the National Publicity. chair- 
man, urging greater publicity and the extension 
of state publicity by sending news to various 
periodicals throughout the state. 

Mrs. Charles H. Remington, former president 
of the state organization, spoke of the increased 
circulation of the Cuitp-WeELFARE MacaziINne and 
urged that all clubs increase their subscriptions to 
this valuable periodical. 

The Mothers’ Aid Bill discussion was led by 
Mrs. Frank Hammill, of the Legislative Commit- 
tee. It was pointed out that in the opinion of 
the committee the appropriation for the conduct of 
the department was inadequate and that other 
quarters for the handling of the work should be 
provided at once. 

The chief address of the day was given by Miss 
Alice L. Edwards, dean of Home Economics at 
the Rhode Island State College, who advocated 
extending the methods of educating the mother 
to properly care for her home and children. She 
declared that contrary to the opinion of some, 
education along this line had not taken the mother 
farther from home, but instead had already pro- 
duced satisfactory results in the way of better 
homes and home life. 

Mrs. Hope Brown Minor, state leader of Home 
Demonstration Agents, outlined the plans of their 
work for the coming year, stressing particularly 
the efforts that would be made to encourage the 
teaching of dietetics in the schools. 

A very remarkable demonstration was given by 
Mrs. Walton H. Scott and her three children. It 
consisted of a setting made as nearly as possible 
to reproduce a living room of a home. Here the 
three children and mother carried out a satis- 
factory plan of teaching that could be carried out 
in any home. 

To the query, coming from the objectors to 
affiliation with the State and National Congress, 
“What do WE get out of it?” our extension 
chairman wrote the following for our monthly 
BULLETIN: 


Wuat Do We Get Out or Ir? 


This perfectly justifiable question is sometimes 
asked on the one hand by the poor, struggling, 
distant clubs, and on the other, by the thriving, 
well-established ones. They refer to the Congress. 
The one group say they cannot afford to pay their 
share of the expenses and they need more help 
than they get; the others that they can go it 
alone, and don’t need help at all. 

What is the answer? 

Merely what you would ony to your skillful, 
well-developed hand, if it wanted to get along 
without the rest of your body. Or to the regiment 
which decided to act without reference to the 
rest of the army. Or to the teacher who would 
like to cut loose from the rest of the system and 
run her room by herself. 

Organization may sometimes restrict your lib- 
erty, cost you money, cause you trouble. It is 
worth it. 

Ten thousand men at a football game are not 
an army. They need organization. 

Ten thousand separate Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are in the same class. As a National Con- 
gress they are “an army with banners.” Our 
over one hundred Rhode Island clubs as a State 
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Parent-Teacher Association make a regiment— 
mobilized for service. 

Your club is a squad in this regiment. You 
are proud of your own attainments, and small 
or large, fill your own place in the ranks. But 
you are proud, too, of your fellow squads. You 
are glad to send your officers to meet theirs once 
a month, to exchange ideas and to listen to com- 
manders of other armies (that’s what our outside 
speakers are) so your squad and your regiment 
may be better. 

Your reward comes when you see a great need 
before which your club alone would be helpless. 
Then your company (your local council), or 
the regiment swings into action, and behold! a 
new school house or a Mothers’ Aid Bill! 

A listless squad, or a squad too independent 
to act with others, spoils equally any regiment. 
Be good soldiers. 

When Providence questions the use of being 
in Rhode Island, and Rhode Island of being part 
of the U. S. A., then it may be time for us 
to question the use of being a member of the 
Rhode Island Congress of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 

VIRGINIA 

Constructive work for the development and best 
interests of the children of Virginia has been 
the definite aim of the Virginia Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations since it was organized April 1 and 2, 
1920, by Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. Closely fol- 
lowing the national plan of organization, both as 
a state branch and as local units, Parent-Teacher 
workers have won the interest and co-operation 
of many of Virginia’s most progressive people 
who see in this organization one of the greatest 
opportunities for solving educational and child- 
welfare problems. 

Numerous “Fathers’ Meetings” have been held 
with great success this year in various parts of 
the state, and men in all sections seem impelled 
to respond to the call of the Parent-Teacher move- 
ment. The official boards of many of the local 
units are composed entirely of men and there are 
seven men on the State Board of Managers. 

Recognition of the extensive and valuable work 
of the Virginia Branch has been given by Gov- 
ernor E. Lee Trinkle, who has not only indorsed 
the work of the state organization and has ap- 
peared on an important Parent-Teacher program, 
but recently appointed Mrs. Harry Semones, State 
President, and a number of other leaders in the 
work as delegates to the National Illiteracy Con- 
ference held in Washington, D. C., in January. 
Greater appreciation on the part of school super- 
intendents over the state is shown each year in the 
child-welfare program being put on by the Parent- 
Teacher Association. Two of the leading superin- 
tendents spoke on the program of the third annual 
convention of the Virginia Branch in Richmond 
in November, enthusiastically indorsing the work 
and complimenting in the highest terms the leader- 
ship of the movemet in Virginia. D. E. McQuilkin, 
Superintendent of the Roanoke Public Schools, 
who has been a staunch supporter of the cause 
since it was first launched in Virginia, spoke on 
“P..T. A. from a City Superintendent’s Stand- 
point,” and E. A. Painter, Superintendent of 
Botetourt County Schools, had as his subject “How 


the P.-T. A. Aids a Superintendent of Rural 
Schools.” 

The University of Virginia has stood for the 
Parent-Teacher Association and during the sum- 
mer session of 1923 a Parent-Teacher course was 
given there by the National Field Secretary. It 
is hoped that an accredited course on Parent- 
Teacher work can soon be arranged at the Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. J. J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, was the chief speaker at the third 
annual convention, and by request repeated the 
address given at the National Convention in 
Louisville, Ky. The convention was a distinct 
triumph in the educational life of the state, dem- 
onstrating what parents and teachers can accom- 
plish when properly united. So great was the 
interest that people were turned away from each 
of the regular sessions for lack of room. 

Intelligent and widespread publicity is being 
given the work of the Virginia organization by 
the State Publicity Chairman. A page each week 
in the Richmond Times-Dispatch and one in the 
Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch is devoted to news of 
the organization. Activities of the Parent-Teacher 
Association are reported regularly in the various 
newspapers over the state. 

Mrs. R. B. Embree, of Buena Vista, State Re- 
cording Secretary, edited the first handbook of 
information about the Virginia Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation which made its appearance at the State 
Convention in November. The book has been 
much complimented and is most helpful in dis- 
seminating information about the organization. 

One of the greatest services which the Parent- 
Teacher Association has rendered Virginia has 
been in offering an opportunity to many public- 
spirited people of ability, heretofore inactive, to 
develop their talent for leadership, and in afford. 
ing a welcome opening for them to do some real 
work in behalf of the progress of the state. 

Although the Virginia Branch is one of the 
youngest in the National Congress its work is 
done with a splendid unity of purpose and there 
are many evidences of a fine loyalty to the state 
and national organizations among the various loca! 
units, as well as among the individual members. 

Realizing that the greatest weakness of the or- 
ganization was in its finances, a reorganization 
of the finance committee was effected at the last 
State Convention, and L. Crawley, of Appomattox, 
was appointed chairman. Mr. Crawley has writ- 
ten letters to all of the local associations over 
the state, and not only has he secured generous 
and cheerful response in donations for state 
work, but these gifts were accompanied by scores 
of indorsements of the organization and state- 
ments from workers in the different sections show- 
ing how the Parent-Teacher Association is build- 
ing up communities in all parts of the state and 
awakening people generally to educational and 
child-welfare needs. 

Great appreciation of the fine work being done 
by Miss Mary Ruth.Lemon, Field Secretary, both 
on the part of people of the state and on the 
part of superintendents and other school officials, 
is evidenced in the many letters received at the 
state office. There are more calls for her services 
than she can answer and in some cases the super- 
intendents have offered to see that her work is 
financed while she stays in their district. 
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